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Post-Partum HEMMORREAGE—Lady aged 35 “Jost an 
quantity of bleod; Kemmorrhage was checked; deat: 
exhaustion ; stimulants only gave temporary rélief, om account 
ility to replace lost blood. Gave a niixtiire of, cat-Juice water, 
two tea-spoonfuls every ten minutes. 


healthy woman. 


He also gives a case of cholera-infantum, and adds. _— 


treatment until two bottles been taken, she was te 


both cases the peculiar merit of the Meat-Juice lay in tts able 


c 


irculating wedi 
the 


In t 


as near ih character to the blood as can be well 


case ofotier ‘preparations, more or less of digestion is 


necessary before assimilation cat take place ; this is not so with Valentine’s 


ag -Meat-juice, it is ready for osmosis whether in the stomach, n or lower 
howel, It an excellent. to give by rectal enema, with or ‘without 


Phe Meat-Juice contaits much notirishment, is readily absorbed, is very 
private practice, 


| cannot recommend it too.highly. 
York, ‘erations: It was . 
‘MEAT-JUICE y jong iliness and he 
ress like it better derived great | bene- 
prepara- fit from its use.— 
sow the sort ROBERT REYBURN, 
INTERNATION-» 
1876.’ 
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ditorial 


ir is. ‘that among the first of the 


administrative problems which. missionary enterprise and states- 


-... -manship have ‘to solve is the linking up of the 
Federation. forces of the Church of Christ for its enlightening 
and saving work among ‘the, non-Christian peoples of the 
world, .We draw . ‘special attention in this number of the 
RECORDER: to: what is being attempted and accomplished.. 
Federation. is the reply that China missionaries are making 
to the demand of the .Christian world for the unification 
and systematization of the forces of the Christian Church. 
While it. does not. attempt the solution directly of the great 
problem of the Unity of the Church, it is a practical applica- 
tion in: the sphere of .Christian work of the ‘unifying 
principle which lies behind all that is most effective in life, 
and in laying the foundations of such a work we are build- 
ing bigger than ‘we. know. We are glad to be able to 
link up. ‘the: question of Federation with the problem of the 
indigenous: Church, by 'the insertion of an article upon the 
National Church: of India. . While this article deals with the 
National Church’ problem from the Anglican point of view we 
believe -its: sympathetic tone and its breadth of treatment will 
help to: provoke and clarify thought upon a Sink which we in 
China canuot afford to. neglect. 

‘The; record. of ‘what.is being: in the Northern 
Provinces should prove a great incentive to the cause of Federa- 
tion elsewhere. 


7 
* 
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It would seem fitting in this issue of the RECORDER, devot- 

ed more especially to topics of Federation, that we should 

consider some of the conclusions which have - 

Prt pie 0 been drawn from the most successful meet- 

ies a ings of the Pan-Anglican Congress. These 

| meetings were remarkable in their evidence 

of a spirit of sincere sympathy with the problems confronting 

the Church of Christ in the world. It is a matter of unanimous 

comment that the Anglican Church has herein marked its 
progress from the old spirit of exclusiveness into one of con 

siderable sympathy with the whole body of the Church com- 

prehensive. At the outset it was feared that an insistency 


upon the essential nature of certain Anglican doctrines, such 


as the Historic Episcopate and the use of Sacraments, would 
mar the fairness of the prospect, but as the deliberations of the 
Congress proceeded, it became evident that the leaders of the 
Anglican Communion were alive to the fact that they repre- 
sented but one of the Christian forces advancing upon the 
heathen world. We are profoundly thankful for this fact. It 
is an omen of the very highest importance. No one who 
realises the component nature of the Church of Christ to-day 
can help but acknowledge with thankfulness that from each 
of the distinctive and historic bodies within the Church has 
come a special contribution to the great body of Church 
doctrine. What all churches have to avoid, if the Universal 
Church is to stand as one against the world of darkness, is the 
claim on the part of any of its members that its peculiar con- 
tribution is an essential of the Christian life of the whole ; that 
is to say, when the distinctive tenets of any of the religious 
bodies is made a test of religious validity, then the sense of 
fraternal union must perforce disappear. As Bishop Graves 
well said in his speech at the Congress: ‘*‘ While the Anglican — 
Church must stand for the Historic Episcopate and the Sacra- 
ments, everything will depend upon the way in which that 
stand is made.” If the Historic Episcopate is to mean Apostolic 
Succession and no Sacrament be real without this seal, then we 
have to dig again the foundations of our common order ere 
the one Temple of the Faith can be built. It is as we have 
said, a reason for the deepest thankfulness, that this exclusive 
spirit seems waning, and the prospect of that brighter day, 
when we may recognize ourselves and one another as one in 
Christ Jesus, is brought distinctly nearer. 
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THE report of the 15th Conference of the Foreign Mission 

Boards of the United States and Canada has reached us a little 

late this year, but its contents are of more 

The Foreign than usual interest. ‘The topics treated at this 

Mission Boards 

Sontecchce. conference were the forces needed for world 

evangelisation ; the place of the native Church 

in evangelisation ; a report by the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel ; and aggressive work among: Moslems. 

On the first topic ten questions were asked of the leading 
missionary boards, and the results of the replies are summarised 
thus: that there is at present on foot a great world evangelisa- 
tion movement ; that it is possible for a denomination to lay out 
with a reasonable degree of definiteness its responsibility for the 
non-Christian world; that the fact which made a profound 
impression upon the Committee is the demand for more native 
workers, and that in the opinion of the Committee no exact 
statement can be made as to the number of missionaries neces- 
sary to evangelise a given number of the population. The 
newly-appointed Committee of Reference and Counsel has 
certainly magnified its office. Thus it has served as a means of 
communication between the various boards and the U. S. Govern- 
ment and as a general clearing house for everything not 
delegated elsewhere. It certainly means much to have a body 
of intelligent, experienced, and influential men in the conning 
tower of the missionary ship. 

At the dinner given in the St. Denis Hotel, presided over 
by Mr. Mott, the addresses were admirably keyed to one rising 
and progressive note. A consideration of the immense problem 
before the Christian Church as to how to discharge its duties 
towards Mohammedan lands shows how little has been accom- 
plished or indeed attempted and how stupendous is the task be- 
fore us. Encouraging reports were made of the progress of the 
Laymen’s missionary movement and the Young Peoples’ mis- 
sionary movement, showing what vast potential forces these are 
for establishing the Kingdom of God on earth. 

* * 

From this same report we cull the following statement 
made by the Rev. I. M. Cummings. He said, 
speaking on methods of language study: ‘I 
have been told that out of the hundreds of mis- 
sionaries in China only a few speak in such a 
way that they are acceptable to the native brethren, but when 


Can Missionaries 
Speak tbe Lan- 
guage? 


. 
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they do so speak they hear them gladly.’ This statement is 
surely something in the nature of a corrective to the chorus of 
indiscriminate praise with which the deliberations of the Shang- 
hai Missionary Conference have been greeted in many quarters, 

but the water in the douche seems somewhat unduly iced. We 
feel as if we had been wounded in the house of our friends, and 

though the wounds of a friend are sometimes faithful and of 
service, it is also well that they be given in the cause of truth. 

Mr. Cummings is considerably misinformed as to the language 

conditions prevalent among the missionary body in the field of 
China. If this paragraph should meet the eye of his anonymous 
informant, we shall be glad to offer him the use of our pages 
for an article in substantiation of his most remarkable statement 

that more than ninety per cent. of the China missionaries are 
unable to minister acceptably to the native brethren. 


* * 


“ATTENTION has been drawn at various times during the 
past year or two to the remarkable growth of the progressive 
idea throughout the whole of the Asian con- 
tinent and its concomitant spirit of unrest. In 
many instances this spirit of unrest has expressed itself at one 
and the same time in a desire to throw off the yoke of Western 
politics while intensifying the demand for the attainment of 
Western learning. How this subtle dissatisfaction with things 
as they have been first arose, whether from the rise to power of 
Japan, or the dissemination throughout Asia of Western learning 
and modes of thought, or from any definable combination of causes, 
it seems impossible to say. The fact remains that this spirit is 
generally hostile to Western political influence. Whatever this 
thing may portend for good and for ill, it has certainly come to 
stay, and if it causes the inconsiderate spirit of conquest and 
aggrandizement on the part of Europe and America to cry halt 
and to re-consider its attitude towards the Eastern nations the 
result may be for the good of the world and its lasting peace. — 
Eastern passion though not easily roused is, once roused, most 
difficult to repress, and the symptoms of the day call for the 
most careful handling of Asiatic ides ia on the part of the 
powers of the Western world. 
* * * 


A RECENT visitor to India, who has travelled considerably 
over the country and has made searching enquiries into the 
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methods of the government and the conditions of the Indian 
Mlustrated by Peoples, has published a most interesting account 
Conditions in of his impressions. He says that the administra- 
—- Endia. tion of British law in India could scarcely be im- 
proved upon, that, as a whole, it is doubtful if the Indian peoples 
‘were ever so well off in their long history as they are to-day, that 
honesty of administration and justice in the law courts are fully 
acknowledged by the people, and yet dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions of things is a great and growing factor. He proceeds 
to say that it is of little avail to govern the Oriental in accord- 
ance with the highest ideals of justice and honesty unless you 
have the ability to get inside his skin. The externals of life 
which count for so much in Western administration do not touch 
his real being, and until the British Administrator in India can 
touch the Hindoo on the plane of sentiment, and by identifica- 
tion with the aspirations of the Indian people ally himself with 
the Hindoo spirit, his good government will avail him little. 

Is it not one of the most conspicous failures of Western 
influence in Eastern lands that we have too often brought with 
able administration and honest commerce a scorn of the Orien- 
tal, Jer se, which has more than annulled all the good that we 
might have done? You cannot kick a man into a new condition 
of mind. Western administration in the East has been too full of 
a spirit of the impatient loftiness which consents to drive, but is 
unwilling tolead. When to our more highly civilised and compre- 
hensive condition of life we have added the attitude of sympathy 
with the less developed races of the world we shall have 
learned the secret of the world’s uplift, but not until ! 

* * 
.A sTupy in contrasts in the matter of Constitutional 
‘Government is being provided at the present time by events 
_ which are occurring in Persia and in Turkey. 

~ For the past two years there has been much 

talk of the granting of a constitution on 
the part of the Shah of Persia to his people. When the 
time came to realise his promises, the Shah attempted eva- 
sion, with the result that the military are ruling in ‘Teheran, 
and something like civil war is going on throughout Persia. 
On the other hand, almost without warning, the Suitan of 
Turkey has thrown himself whole-heartedly into the arms of 
‘the Constitutionalists, known better as the Young Turkey 
Party, and, from the telegrams which have so far come to hand, 
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something like a golden age appears to be reinging in what 
has for generations been the black spot of Europe. A govern- 
ment is being formed, the old corrupt officials are being turned 
from office, salaries are being reduced, and crime is said to have 
decreased ninety per cent. since the dawn of this new day. At 
the same time the Young Turkey Party are repressing the 
revolutionary elements in their midst and maintaining order. 
The Sultan has created a furore by walking unattended in the | 
streets of Constantinople, a thing before unheard of. We hope 
Peking is well informed upon the topic of Turkey. H. E. Wu 
Ting Fang has drawn special attention to what has occurred 
there as an object lesson for the Chinese government. It does 
not need the eye of the visionary to see that we are living in 
in days full of tremendous import to races that have for long 
sat in darkness. We cannot but feel that here is striking 
evidence of the growth in the hearts of men of progressive 
ideals traceable almost directly in their source to the mighty 
educative force of the Christian Gospel. How tremendous is 
the responsibility these remarkable awakenings to new social 
and political life are laying upon the Church of Christ. 
* * | 
THE Christian cause in China has sustained a severe loss 
in the death of Dr. Li Soh-tsing, which occurred at Mokanshan 
wie mean | August 14th. Dr. Li was a graduate of St. 
of Dr. Ul. John’s College and of the Imperial Medical College 
in Tientsin. After graduation he felt a clear call 
of God to leave his medical career and devote himself to 
evangelistic work, and for almost ten years he has been greatly 
used as a preacher and Bible teacher. At the time of his 
death Dr. Li was a young man, but by his devotion to his life 
purpose—the deepening of the spiritual life of the church in 
China—he had accomplished a great work. His guiding motive 
was absolute devotion to God’s will. This will be found 
revealed in the Word of God which he loved and studied as few 
mendo. He was pure in his own life and allowed no com- 
promise with sin in the lives of those with whom he dealt. He 
was fearless in his presentation of truth. Christians of all 
classes and. experiences were affected and uplifted by his teach- 
ing. There is hardly a mission station in Central China that 
has not directly or indirectly felt the power of the message that 
burned in the heart of this man’s evangel. Several of the 
missionaries who spoke at the memorial service held at Mokan- 
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shan testified to the spiritual uplift they had received through 
Dr. Li. This is the testimony of hundreds of church members 
in China. To us, as missionaries, it seems that the cause of 
Christ in China can ill-afford to lose a man of spiritual power 
presenting, as he did, a messege to the church so much needed 
in the forward movement of the kingdom of God in this empire. 
It is a matter for thanksgiving, however, that his deeds and his 
example live in many quickened, spiritual lives and in a clearer 
apprehension of the power of God to use men who give them- 
selves absolutely to His will for mighty service. 
* 
IT is to men of this mould that the Church must look for 
_ the final success of the work of Missions in China,—men 
| pee learning their Christian faith at the knees of 
eee their parents, brought up under Christian in- 
fluences, educated in Christian schools, able, 
perhaps, like Mr. Li, to enrich their knowledge and teaching — 
from the boundless stores of English religious literature, and 
then, filled with the Holy Ghost, going forth as evangelists 
among their people. We question whether any foreigner, from 
England or America, will ever be able to compare with such a 
man as Dr. Li in success in the direct work of evangelizing the 
Chinese. Two most important conclusions are to be drawn 
from the consideration of Dr. Li’s life and work as typicaMof 
what men of his stamp may accomplish for China. The first is 
that a fairly thorough education in Western knowledge adds con- 
siderably to the effectiveness of a man who lays his gifts upon the 
altar of God’s service. A few more men like Dr. Li will more 
than justify, even from the purely evangelistic point of view, 
the educational work of our missions. The second conclusion 
is that a few outstanding men of this type will soon solve the 
question of a working federation of the Chinese churches, even 
should they not go on to solve the problem of organic church 
union. It is noteworthy that such leaders of Chinese Christian 
life make short work of ecclesiastical divisions and are almost 
unerring in their recognition of the simplicity of the essentials 
of the Christian life. ‘‘All who love Christ are in their Church 
embraced.’’ When God has used His missionary servants for 
the upraising of a class of men such as this, many of the most 
difficult of missionary problems will solve themselves. It is for 
a succession of men like him, therefore, that the church should 
continually pray and the missionaries unceasingly labour. 
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The Sanctuary 


The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avatleth much.—/James v. 16. 
For where two or three are gathered together in my name. there am I in the midst of them.— 


Matthew xviit, 20. 
VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS 


Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 
Thou the anointing Spirit art 
Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart. 


Thy blessed unction from above, 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love. 


Enable with ht 

The dulness of our blinded sight. 
Anoint and cheer our soiléd face 

With the abundance of thy grace. 


Keep far our foes, give peace at home: 
Where thou art guide no ill can come. 


That, through the ages all along 


Praise to thy eternal more 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


PRAY 


every Mission may be led 
away from ‘‘ its own appointed path 
so that each may be led nearer to all 
the others. (P. 479.) 


That harmony and constant prog- 
ress may be granted to all efforts 
that are being made towards union in 
educational work. (P. 479.) 


That the Union Training Classes 
held in Peking and Shantung last 
Summer may grow from year to year 
in both numbers and good works, and 
that they may be followed by many 
others in various parts of China. (Pp. 
480 and 485.) 

That the Independent Church in 
Peking may be guided ever by the 
Holy Spirit in all its work. (P. 481.) 


For the various committees of the 
Shantung Union Conference, that they 
may do wisely and well the work for 
which they have been appointed. (Pp. 


* 484, 485.) 


That the right man may be found 
to take up the work in Vladivostock. 


(P. 485.) 


That the Home Churches may be 

ided to withdraw all such restric- 
tions as interfere with the establish- 
po of national Churches. (Pp. 486- 
493- | 

That the Chinese—chiefly servants 
of missionaries—who, during the con- 
vention at Kuling, have publicly de- 
clared their intention to serve Christ, 
may be kept by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and that they may be 


made wise to win others to faith in 
our blessed Redeemer. 


That all Christian people through- 
out the world may be given wisdom 
to distinguish clearly between the 
essentials and non-essentials of their 
religion, and grace to yield gladly all 
differences in non-essentials that they 
may unite Branly on the essentials and 
so overcome the impotency of the 
Church’s battle inst ‘‘ the world,. 
the flesh, and the devil ’’. 

‘That they may all be one; even 
as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in 
Us: that the world may ieve that 
Thou didst send Me’’. (St. John 
Xvii. 21.) | 


A PRAYER FOR UNION 


O God, the Father of our Lord 
scm Christ; our only Saviour, the 

rince of Peace ; Give us grace serious- 
ly to lay to heart the great dangers 
we are in by our unhappy divisions. 
Take away all hatred and judice 
and whatsoever else may hinder us 
from godly union and concord : 
as there is but one Body and one 
Spirit, and one hope of our calling, 
one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
one God and Father of us all, so we 
may be all of one heart and of one 
soul, united in one holy bond of truth 
and peace, of faith and charity, and 
may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify Thee; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


GIvE THANKS 


For the increase of Christian fellow- 
ship that makes it possible to discuss 
freely the means to the greater unity. 
(P. 479.) 

For this fellowship as manifested in 
the meeting at Ch‘ing-chow-fu. (P. 
484.) 

For the evident spirit of, and desire 
for, Christian Union that is daily be- 
coming more prominent throughout 
the world. 

For the devoted life and unceasing 
labors of our Chinese brother, Dr. 
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Contributed Articles 


Federation in the Province of Chihli 


BY THE REV. W. S. AMENT, D.D. 


HE Pan-Anglican Conference which met in London, on 
June 15th, was significant and unique in the history of 
Christianity. Among the topics discussed were: The 

Co-operation and Co-ordination of Missions ; The Building up of 
an Independent Church or Churches ; The Unity of Christendom, 
- and particularly of the Anglican Churches. The first and 
second topics are to be specially noted, as there seems to be a 
logical relationship between them. The more missions co- 
operate the more ease there will be in the formation and support 
of independent churches. This does not mean the disintegra- 
tion of Christendom, but the gradual development of that greater 
unity which is the aim of all Christian activity. A few years 
ago such topics for discussion would hardly have been intro- 
duced ; now a conference which ignores them is behind the 
times. In the Province of Chihli previous to 1900 there was 
little, if any, co-operation among the missions. The Term . 
Question was still unsettled (except in the minds of certain 
veterans) and each mission kept on in its own appointed path. 
Each one knew but little and seemed to care but little for the 
welfare of the others. The way of intimate approach had not 
been opened. But since that notable paper was read by a 
layman member of the Peking Missionary Association, a change 
has come which challenges the attention of all who are interested 
in the growth of the spirit of unity. 
_ ‘The remarkable educational union has been described in 
a previous number of this magazine. The next step should 
be to approach in evangelistic union, which is not, however, so 
easily achieved. Each mission has its own field, defined. as 
to its boundaries, with ample space for the exercise of evangel- 
istic zeal. Different standards of preparation obtain in different 
missions. In some missions ordination to the ministry is 
granted only when there is support from native sources, while 
others ordain with no such support in view. Some exact a fnill 
Notzr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 


assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 


af 


. work will doubtless become a regular part of mission operations, 


‘ jous action to a form of church life which shall be self-supporting 
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theological training from those expecting ordination, while 
others are satisfied with a course of study and examination 
thereon. While the time does not seem to have arrived for the 
co-ordination of these and similar questions, an important step 
in advance has been taken this year by four missions in the 
organization of a union summer school, or training class. 
Individual classes have been held by different missions in past 
years. This year the proposal (now an accomplished fact) is to 
unite in this instruction, and in this way the students receive 
the instruction of four men rather than that of a possible one 
as in the past. The missions interested were the American 
Methodist, Amefican Presbyterian, London Mission, and the 
American Board. ‘The sessions have been held in the buildings - 
of the Union Theological Seminary, owned by the Presbyterian 
Mission. About eighty men have gathered there and the 
school continued for thirty-one days. The men have not rep- 
resented the highest grade in mission employ, but were rather 
chapel-keepers, colporteurs, and short course evangelists. The 
men have been formed into two classes and have had different 
courses of instruction. ‘The lecturers have been: Dr. Pyke, for 
the Methodists ; Dr. Fenn and Mr. Cunningham, for the Presby- 
terians ; Mr. Dawson, for the London Mission ; and W. S. Ament 
and Pastor Jen, for the American Board. ‘The immense advan- 
tages of this union have been apparent to the most ordinary 
observer. The men become acquainted with the members, 
foreign and native, of other missions. ‘The instruction is broad, 


catholic, and magnifies the universal elements of Christianity. 


Several men, not in mission employ, are glad to come at their 
own charges, thinking the opportunity too good to be lost. 
Doubtless another year will see a much larger number of such 
men. A defined curriculum will gradually be evolved and this 


and annual preparations will be made for it. The interest will be 
cumulative and should become a positive force in the promotion 
of church life and growth. The men have come from Paotingfu, 
Peking, and Tungchou stations, and if proper accommodations 
can be provided the number can easily be doubled another year. 


THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH IN THIS PROVINCE 
It is a logical conclusion from honest discussion and harmon- > 


and self-governing. The dawn of self-consciousness in a church, 
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a nation, or an individual usually takes shape in the form of an 
intensified self-respect. It discards outside manipulation and 
looks to self-support and independent action as its inherent 
right. In this province soon after 1900 the Chinese began to 
hold meetings for the formation of an independent church. 
Meetings were held in all the three cities above mentioned. In 
Paotingfu the church organized by the American Board Mission 
is now, and has been for some years, self-supporting, and owns / 
its own property, grounds, and the fine building in which they 
meet. In Tientsin the independent church is fairly well 
organized and has money to purchase a preaching hall of its 
own. The writer is not informed as to its present status. The 
aim is not to interfere in any wise with existing churches, but 
to open work in needy regions and do work which would otherwise 
be left undone. 

In Peking the Tzu Li Hui, or Independent Church, has 
an organization composed of members from five missions and 
has held many meetings, elected officers, collected money, and 
purchased property in the southern city. The men at the front 
- seem to work in perfect harmony with their foreign brethren, 
and do not seek separation but co-operation. They have met 
- with the usual result in the initiation of such enterprises and 
some members have fallen away through dissatisfaction. They 
have prepared a memorial which they expect to hand in to the 
Board of Civil Affairs, presided over by Prince Su, and secure 
official approval for the establishment of churches. They plan 
wherever a church or hall may be opened to inform first the 
local official and secure his aid, if possible. No one is to leave 
the organization with which he is at present connected, and any- 
thing which would tend to friction with other churches is to be 
strenuously avoided. 

"The sentiments of the organizers are not anti-foreign and 
they contemplate continued association and labor with their 
foreign colleagues. In the memorial which has been prepared 
the object of the organization is stated to be ‘‘ To establish a 
church in China with Chinese members, which is to be self- 
supporting, self-governing, with the Holy Scriptures as the 
foundation, and to spread abroad the truth of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ. It will aim to make men better members of 
the state by arousing the true spirit of patriotism. We shall aim 
to cultivate the love of truth, to make men hate all that is evil, 
and develop the spirit of brotherhood. We shall aim to promote 
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better relations between the Christians and other people, to 
destroy superstition and bad customs, and, in general, to do all 
we can to bring in the reign of righteousness and truth.’’ 

Among the Rules for the governance of the church the 
twelfth one reads: ‘‘It is the duty of all, whether members of 
the Christian church or not, to obey the laws of the country. 
No one, because of his entering the Christian church, shall 
consider that he is freed from any obligation in this regard, but 
as the support of theatres and temples and idol worship is contrary — 
to the teachings of the religion of Jesus Christ, we humbly beg 
that members of the church may be free from any obligations in 
that line. Any law-suits resulting from persecution or outrage 
are to be undertaken only by the persons appointed by the 
church and never to be undertaken privately.”’ The Rules and 
Regulations of this organization are expressly stated to be only 
tentative and they reserve to themselves the right to make 
changes or additions in the future. 

At the last meeting of the Provincial Council, held in Peitaiho 
last August, a committee was appointed to prepare a Constitu- 
tion. The committee has done its work and the Constitution will 
be presented for acceptance at the next meeting of the Council, 
which will take place on August sth at Peitaiho. The third 
article is the one which may have some public interest and reads 
asfollows: ‘* This Council shall exercise no authority over mis- 
sions or churches represented in its deliberations. Its discussions 
and conclusions will only have such weight as their wisdom 
entitles them to receive. ‘They will have only the authority of 
order and not of law, but the conclusions reached, it is hoped, 
will command the approval of the missions and churches and 
secure their assistance in realizing results that are for the common 

This province is mighty in its geographical area, having 
one hundred and forty-four walled cities. Of the eleven fu cities 
all but two are occupied by Christian missionaries, though, in 
some cases, the occupation is not much more than nominal. 
Many chou and hsien cities are still waiting for the Christian 
preacher and teacher. Few of the missions are properly manned 
for the work which they have todo. The native population is 
fairly friendly and our relations with the Roman Catholics are on 
a better footing than a few yearsago. The removal of rank from 
the Catholics will diminish their influence in the yamén and will 
tend to make their relations with the common people more friend- 
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ly. The French Legation has taken no public notice of this 
reduction of bishops and priests to the ranks of ordinary religious 
teachers, seeming to regard this as a step in the right direction. 
The decree which gave to the Catholics their official position has 
been posted in every chapel and school-house in the empire, but 
there has, as yet, been manifested no special zeal in posting up 
the decree which reduces them in rank to ordinary people. It 
has been suggested by the author of the edict that the govern- 
ment should see that it is published in every city of the empire. 


Federation in Shantung 

| BY E. W. BURT, M.A. 

HOUGH the actual movement towards federation in 
Shantung is but of recent date, the relations between the 
various missions have always been of the friendliest. With 

growing knowledge of one another, has come growing respect, 
sympathy, interest. The memorable events of 1900 only has- 
tened a process that had long been going on steadily and quietly 
in the direction of unity. That year brought refugees—native 
and foreign—from distant parts of the field into closer touch than 
ever before. The solidarity of the Christian forces in China 
was learnt in that school of common peril—and so learnt that 
it will never be unlearnt. 

The first conference of the Shantung Church was held at 
Chinanfu, September, 1907, when the aims, advantages, and 
scope of the proposed federation were frankly discussed and 
certain tentative plans drawn up, printed and circulated among 
the leaders of the Church in Shantung for their approval or 
otherwise. It is important to note that these plans were mooted 
and shaped not by foreigners alone, nor by Chinese alone, but 
in a joint conference, consisting of forty Chinese and twenty 
foreigners. ‘These plans were submitted in due course to the 
- yarious sections of the Shantung Church at their annual con- 
ferences, presbyteries and associations, and at these regular 
assemblies representatives were appointed to convey the sense of 
each body to the second conference. This has just been held 
at Chinchowfu (July 1-6, 1908). Each mission was invited to 
send two delegates (whatever its size), and, in addition to these 
two, one other delegate for every thousand communicants. 
The first evening a pleasant social reception was held in the 
.. garden of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce. Lanterns were lit and hung 
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among the trees, and tea and light refreshments were served on 
little tables, at one of which members of five nations might 
be seen happily chatting German, Swedes, 
American, English. 

The regular sessions began each sierning at 6.00 a.m., 
with a quiet hoyr of worship. Then at 9.00 o’clock the roll 
was called and delegates were asked to report the action of their 
churches re the question of federation. The recommendations 
made in 1907 were unanimously endorsed, and, through their 
accredited representatives, the following six missions entered into 
federation :—American Presbyterian, American Board, Ameri- 
can Methodist, Anglican (S. P. G.), English Methodist, English 
Baptist. A German and a Swedish Missionary were also present 
as interested visitors, though not yet authorised to commit their 
churches to federation. A delightful spirit of harmony 
prevailed throughout the meetings. 

It is too early to speak of accomplishment. It is the day 
of promise, rather than achievement. Yet it is not too much to 
say that a century hence the Church may look back on this con- 
ference at Ch‘ingchowfu in 1908 as an epoch-making event. 
Meanwhile the aim of the federation goes far beyond mere talk 
ending in smoke. It is nothing if not practical. By its fruits 
it must be judged. It is getting to work at once through a 
number of strong committees, each of which will be responsible 
for some aspect of the work. Thus, one strong committee is to 
make revival of the spiritual life of the church its special care, 
considering the desirability of choosing out certain men and 
sending them to those places where great religious awakenings 
are in ‘process, e.g., Korea, so that on their return they may 
peradventure be used of God to spread the sacred flame. Also, 
to consider the wisdom of now and then setting apart special 
workers—whether native or foreign—for such work through- 
out the province. Also, to invite workers from outside who 
have been markedly used in this way. In short, to keep in 
living touch with all that is helpful and hopeful in other parts, 
and by prayer and preparation and united use of means to seek 
the blessing for which all are crying out. © 

Another committee will undertake the arrangement of 
Summer Classes (or Biblical Institute) for preachers, a need that 
is felt by all. They will be held at different centres and 
continue for a fortnight or longer—and aim at the double purpose 
of spiritual refreshment and of bodily and mental recreation. 
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In ordinary years two or more neighboring missions will unite 
_ at some convenient local centre—but ériennially, in the year of 
the Federation Conference, a larger summer school to include 
the whole province will be arranged for. (I may add that at 
this very time, July 1908, such a school is being held, attended 
by nearly thirty pastors of the A. P. M. and E. B. M.) 

_ A third committee is striving to establish a Christian 
newspaper for Shantung, which should help greatly to consoli- 
date the scattered work and educate public opinion in all things 
that make for Christian progress and union. 

A Shantung Prayer Union recommends definite daily topics 
for prayer, and through the paper or otherwise will provide 
channels by which requests for mutual prayer may be made 
known. 

Christians from many parts of Shantung have drifted to 
Vladivostock in search of employment and there is no provision 
whatever for their religious welfare. A missionary from Chefoo 
has recently visited that port and reports strongly in favor of 
united Christian effort being begun there at once. The pressing 
need is to find the right man. This matter also engages the 
earnest attention of a committee. The preparation of an 
evangelistic map of Shantung has been entrusted to Mr. Mason 
Wells of Tsingtau. The Executive Council of the Federation 
consists of the six elected officers (chairman, secretary, etc.), and 
of six others—one from each of the uniting missions—appointed 
by the chairman. At present the council consists equally of 
Chinese and foreign members, » 

This has from the first been a leading feature of the Shantung 
Federation—to give the Chinese an equal voice in all church 
affairs. There has been no tendency to abuse this confidence ; 
neither Chinese nor foreign has gained undue prominence. 
On the one hand the Chinese have not shown any desire to over- 
rule the missionary, nor has the missionary attempted to 
‘‘engineer’’ or ‘‘dictate’’ in any way. Each has much to 
learn from the other, and it is doubtful whether federation can 
be safely and soundly established on any other basis. 

For fear of misconception it may be well to point out 
explicitly that the federation does not in any way interfere 
with the ecclesiastical liberty of any of its constituent bodies nor 
put any strain upon the loyalty of each to its own denomina- 
tional witness. It seeks to emphasize the great central truths on 
which all agree, and each conference brings home as a glad 
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surprise to those who take part in it how much nearer we really 
are to one another than is commonly supposed. Isolation spells 
misunderstanding. In personal fellowship we come to love and 
honour one another—and, leaning not on our own understand- 
ing, we learn needed lessons from other members of the One 
Body. I write this advisedly, fearing there may be some who 
stand aloof from this movement from an undue sensitiveness lest 
they should be asked to surrender something they regard as vital 
principle. Such fears are groundless. No such demand is 
made. ‘The writer on his own behalf and that of others, would 
humbly testify to the manifest Presence and Blessing of God 
at the recent conference, where the last question any one dreamt 
of raising was whether any belonged to this or that branch of 
the One Church. In Common Praise and Intercession and 
Counsel for the spread of the Kingdom such distinctions were 
forgotten, and we all realised Eternal Oneness in our Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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A National Church of India.* 


BY THE REV. H. MCNEILE, M.A. 


HE Church of India is a splendid thought that as yet 
exists only as an ideal. Christians of many churches, 
and from many countries, have poured into that land 

and settled themselves promiscuously over the length and breadth 
of it without system or co-operation ; and now a large number 
of societies publish each its own annual report of work done in 
different localities, the sphere of which is, in most cases, wholly 
undetermined by reference to the sphere of any other. The net 
result is bewildering and wasteful. If all Christian evangel- 
isation throughout the country had been carried on by one 
society, or by a group of societies under one central direction, 
we should have no converts leaving a mission when they find 
that their powers of suction are exhausted, and joining another 
where they are welcomed as inquirers, provided with fresh 
supplies, and baptised over again ; we should have no districts 
traversed and re-traversed by antagonistic evangelists, while 
others are left untrodden by the foot of any Christian preacher ; 
we should assign a suitable proportion of our workers to each 


* Reprinted from the July number of The East and The West. 
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linguistic section and not throw away years ‘of good work by 
sending a man who has learnt one language to a part of the 
country where he must begin again and learn another. How- 
ever this is all fancy ; our actual methods are appallingly wasteful 
and unharmonious, but we must take things as they are ; we can- 
not try back and put less unwisdom -into past work. Still 
though we have no choice but to go on from the existing state of 
things, we have a choice whether to aggravate the mischief or to 
diminish it; we may take the idea of the Church of India as. 
unreal as that of the Church of Europe, or we may so far 
withdraw from enforcing our Western peculiarities upon our 
Indian fellow-Christians as to help them in building up a true 
National Church. 

Christianity is not a European production. Missionaries. 
often have occasion to insist upon this when combating the 
objection to it that is raised in India on the score of its having 
been introduced from the West. But Christianity is not an 
Asiatic production either, in any but the merest technical sense ; 
the Author of it was neither Son of the East, nor Son of the 
West, but Son of Man; and the truth He taught was, and is, as 
suitable for Indians and Chinese as for English and Americans. 
This cannot be said without modification and reserve if we are 
speaking of Christianity as it is taught and promulgated. 
- Questions of church government, of discipline, of finance, 
symbolism and ritual are mixed up with what is more essential, 
and it is not always easy to distinguish between what is regarded 
as essential and what as accessory. Someone has said that the 
. S§mithate of truth is not always identical with the Brownate of 

truth ; certainly the Episcopate of Christianity is not always 
identical with the Congregationate ; and all of us who have 
grown up in the midst of these varieties—sects as we call them— 
must perforce make choice among them and decide to which of 
them we will adhere. Is it necessary to impose upon our con- 
verts in India or elsewhere the same system of variation and 
division? Missionary experience answers Yes, so long as the 
work of evangelisation is carried on by missionaries who cling 
to their sectarian peculiarities. Scripture teaching answers 
No; ‘‘I beseech you brethren that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you’’. By this 
beseeching St. Paul has taught us that sects and schisms are not 
right in the Church of Christ. Eut as things now are, each 
sect has its own society or its own group of societies, and each 
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society has its own independently drawn boundary line among 
the converts. Happily the Christian conscience is waking up 
to the incongruity, and in India, as elsewhere, there is coming 
into existence a movement towards the formation of a National 
Church. A National Church must be a genuine Indian growth 
and not a mere transplanting of a European slip. As the 
Church of Christ was planted long ago in England, Ireland and 
Scotland and Rome all contributing to the common result, and 
a National Church was ultimately formed, so there can be no 
impossibility now in the way of the formation of a National 
Indian Church, though the contributing agencies are gathered 
from England, Scotland, Ireland, America, and elsewhere. 

Our Presbyterian brethren have set a splendid example of 
unification so far as their societies are concerned. As they 
introduced their version of Christianity into India they did 
so through eight or ten different societies, and these were 
distinct from each other not only in their home committees and 
financial arrangements, but also in their Indian organisation. 
They have now retired their several peculiarities and distinctions, 
so as to form a united Presbyterian Church of India. The 
European and American missionaries still belong to the societies 
that sent them out; but the Indian Christians are neither 
Scotch Established, nor United Free, nor any such denomina- 
tion; they are Indian Presbyterians. This Church has its 
complete organisation with a full program of synods, local and 
general. Thus a decided step in the right direction has been 
taken, and we ought not to have allowed others to take such a 
step so far in advance of ourselves. We are much more back- 
ward in this matter in India than in Japan. Let us suppose 
that the disorderly mass of societies and missions now at work 
were to gather themselves together on this Presbyterian model, 
and that at some future date, not very remote, our Western sub- 
divisions become paralleled in India only to the extent of having 
one Church belonging to each denomination—one Episcopalian, 
one Wesleyan, and soon. ‘The healing of schisms will then 
have begun—only begun—and the much more difficult task will 
yet remain of welding these denominational Churches into one 
National Church, Is the task hopeless? Our Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1897 did not so speak of it even in England ; and if it is 
not so in this country, it certainly ought not to be so in India. 

How far we Anglicans are prepared to amalgamate among > 
_ ourselves it is not easy to say. The attempt has yet to be 
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_ seriously made. The troubles now current’ in Bombay, con- 
sequent upon the late Bishop’s Visitation Charge, do not augur 
well for the prospect of coalescence. But a still more form- 
idable difficulty confronts us when we look forward to the 
larger unification. that lies beyond. The time may come—and 
who can but hope that it will come soon ?—when the Presbyterian, 
the Congregational, the Baptist, and other Churches of India, 
with the Episcopalian, will hold a Conference ; the end in view 
being the levelling of all denominational barriers and the 
erection of a Church that shall be truly National and inclusive. 

Let us suppose delegates to have assembled to discuss the 
matter. They will have been elected in some sort of proportion 
to the numbers of the various bodies represented by them ; 
unfortunately if those numbers are relatively anything like what 
they are now, the Episcopalian delegates will be in a hopeless 
minority. Nevertheless these Episcopalians, mindful of the 
decisions of the Lambeth Conference of 1888, will maintain 
that there are four great essentials which they must insist upon 
at all costs—Holy Scripture, the Creeds, the Sacraments, and the 
Historic Episcopate. ‘These will be their irreducible minimum. 
Rubrics may be altered, Acts of Uniformity cast aside, but these 
fundamentals are colours nailed to the mast. No difficulty will 
be made, let us hope, over the acceptance of Holy Scripture as 
of the Word of God ; the question of the Creeds and Sacraments, 
let us also hope, will be satisfactorily answered ; and then our 
delegates will urge that the Indian Church must be linked with 
the Historic Episcopate; in other words, its ministers must 
accept Episcopal ordination in order that it may be launched 
upon its career with full authority to ordain rites and ceremonies 
suitable to its needs. The other delegates, let us trust, will be 
animated by a spirit of primitive love and forbearance, not of 
medizeval jealousy and strife ; they will yield the point and join 
in a resolution requiring Episcopal ordination after congrega- 
tional election according to the pattern set before us in Act vi. 
Then it will be necessary to determine the form of words to be 
used and other details incident to canonical ordination. Will 
the Church of England have to stand aside and see the Church 
of India go on its way wholly dissociated from our usage and 
communion? Or will it be possible for the Indian Bishops and 
clergy to take commission from our English? ‘The answer to 
this question must depend mainly upon the exact form of service 
for Ordination and Consecration which we offer them ; at least 
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to this extent that if we offer them only one which they cannot 
loyally and sincerely use, they will have no choice but to reject 
it. And this is the actual case with our Ordinal in its present 
form. No Indian Bishop, in being consecrated to the oversight 
of the Church of India, could possibly accept our office. If he 
did he would be Bishop only of the Anglican Church in India 
as our English Bishops in that country are at the present time. | 
For our Ordinal is drawn up with strictly defined limitations 
which make it Anglican only, not Catholic. Its heading is :— 


The Form and Manner of making, ordaining, and consecrating of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, according to the Church of England. 


The preface declares that :— 


To the intent that these Orders may be continued and rever- 
peitty used and esteemed in the Church of England, no man shall be 
accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest or Deacon in the 
Church of England, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, 
except he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto accord- 


- ing to the Form hereafter following. 


The second question put by the Bishop to those who are 
being ordained is :— 
Do you think that you are truly called, according to the will 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the due ot on of this Realm, to the 
Ministry of the Church ? 


The first question put to those who are od ordained 
Priests :— 


~ Do you think in your heart that you be truly called, according 
to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the order of this Church of 
England, to the order and Ministry of Priesthood? _ 


The third is even more closely restrictive ; it has these 
words :— 

Will you give your faithful diligence always so to minister the 
Doctrine and Sacraments, and the Discipline of Christ, as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as this Church and Realm hath received the 
same? 


In the Consecration of Bishops the Rubric provides that the 
Archbishop shall ‘‘demand the King’s mandate for the Con- 
secration and cause it to be read’’. In the oath of due 
obedience the Bishop promises ‘‘ all due reverence and obedience 
to the Archbishop and to the Metropolitical Church of N. and 
to their Successors ’’. | 
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And the first question put to the Bishop is :— 

Are you persuaded that you be truly called to this Ministra- 
tion according to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ and the order of 
this Realm ? 

This form of Ordering and Consecrating is not adapted for 
any Church but our own, and when used in India can only 
confer Anglican Orders. So it is with the deacons and priests 
already ordained by our Bishops in India ; they are ministers of 
the Anglican Church and are qualified for service in England if 
any English Bishop thinks fit to license them in his diocese. 
They are not ministers of the Indian Church, nor do their 
Anglican Orders necessarily qualify them to become such. But 
if all reference to our country and our National Church could be 
omitted from the Ordinal, the Orders then conferred by it would 
be Catholic, not Anglican. Of course the Greek and Latin 
Communions would continue to reject, or at least decline to 
recognise, such Orders; but their approval is wholly unneces- 
sary and need not be asked, what we are concerned for is the 
nascent Indian Church and its true connection with the 
Church Catholic, of which we are a branch. | 

There are various points in our Prayer Book which are 
now being mooted afresh, and the Letters of Business issued 
to Convocation have made the question of the revisiou of our 
services a living one. The present therefore seems a suitable 
opportunity for making the necessary alterations in our Ordinal 
if Convocation can be moved to see the necessity. If the 
Letters of Business are not in terms comprehensive enough to 
allow of the Ordinal being revised, there can be no absolute 
impossibility in the way of enlarging their reference. 

And the requisite alterations may be introduced simply and 
briefly. We have already an omission provided for by the Rubric 
which accompanies the Oath of due Obedience to the Archbishop 
in the Consecration Service. The Rubric is—‘‘ This oath shall 
not be made at the Consecration of an Archbishop’’. If the 
words of an oath may be omitted in some particular cases, the 
words of a solemn declaration may be varied in other particular 
cases, and the questions quoted above may be made to run thus :— 

Do you think that you are truly called, according to the will 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to the Ministry of His Church? 

Do you think that you are truly called, according to the will 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to the order and Ministry of Priesthood 
in His Church? 
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Will you give your faithful diligence always so to minister 
the Doctrine and Sacraments and the Discipline of Christ as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as His Church hath received ? 

Are you persuaded that you are truly called to this Ministration 
according to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 


Then there would be nothing to stamp our Orders as 
exclusively Anglican, and ministers ordained by them would 
be ministers of the Catholic Church competent to serve in any 
. branch of the Church which would recognise and accept them ; 
competent therefore to serve in the National Church of India 
/ when it comes into being. Furthermore if Convocation will 
\___-promote a permissive alteration of the Ordinal in the sense now 
advocated there would be nothing to hinder the Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in India from becoming the First Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, and the two Churches will be one. 

It will be necessary also to omit all reference to the King’s 
mandate, as has been done in the Prayer Book of the Irish 
Church. In that Prayer Book, instead of our demand for the 
King’s mandate, the Rubric runs thus :— 

Then shall the Archbishop demand the Certificate of the 
Bench of Bishops of the election and fitness of the person to be 
_ consecrated, and cause it to be read. | | 

And in place of the above question we have :—. 

Do you think that you are truly called to this Office and 
Ministry according to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
due order of this Church ? 

Do you think in your heart that you be truly called, according 
to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the order of this Church 
of Ireland, to the Order and Ministry of Priesthood ? 

Will you then give your faithful diligence always so to minister 
the Doctrine and Sacrament and the discipline of Christ, as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as this Church hath received the same ? 

Are you persuaded that you be truly called to this Ministration 
according to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ and the order of 
this Church? 


Say that in our Prayer Book, as revised A.D. 1908 or 1909, 
a new Rubric was introduced in this form :— 


At the ordering of the Deacon or Priest, and at the consecration 
of a Bishop, for the Church of India, all mention of this realm or 
Church of this realm shall be omitted; and no demand shall be 
made for the King’s mandate; but instead thereof the mandate of — 
the Representative Body of the Indian Church shall be called for. 
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With such a rubric and the verbal alterations sanctioned 
by it, men might be ordained free from allegiance to the 
Anglican Prayer Book as such. A synod of such men would be 
competent to adjust their service books to the circumstances of 
their new branch of the catholic church and to adopt as much 
or as little of our Prayer Book forms as they might find advis- 
able. ‘They would be at liberty also to draw up new forms of 
subscription, such as would impose upon their ministers no 
- obligation to use a book which was never intended for them. 

At present the non-Episcopal bodies of Indian Christians 
_do not desire amalgamation with their Episcopalian brethren ; 
at least they are not putting forward any such wish with in- 
sistence, but the more they approximate towards unity among 
themselves by successive combinations such as Presbyterians 
have initiated, the more they must surely come to desire to 
make the unification complete, and not leave an influential 
minority aloof from their community. So long, however, as we 
insist upon making our ministers exclusively Anglican, we 
give the non-Episcopalians no choice but to continue the 
aloofness and let our section go its own way. They must 
remain non-episcopal, or else seek ordination from bishops other 
than ours. But if we show ourselves really in earnest in 
desiring the formation of a truly National Church of India, and 
remove the obstruction which at present our Prayer Book throws 
in the way, they may, for the sake of attaining that splendid 
ideal, agree to our terms and bind snemeeives with the Historic 
Episcopate. 


The Centenary Conference Committees 
and Their Work 


First Report 


BY REV. CG. H. BONDFIELD, Hon. Sec. Conference Executive Committee 


HE discussions at the Conference, as is well known, were 

a summarized in resolutions, and where these resolutions 

called for particular or general action, committees were 
appointed to carry them into effect. 

It is often said that the relegation of resolutions to com- 
mittees is only a decent way of burying them ; the following 
notes and reports, however, show that this is not true of the 
Conference resolutions. | 
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» In all twenty-four committees were appointed by the Con- 
ference. The duties of seven of these committees were of a 
temporary character, and, with two exceptions, were carried 
out successfully without unnecessary delay. The committees 
that have thus completed their work are :—(No. 1*), On the 
Chinese Church in Japan; (No. 4), On Translation of Resolu- 
tion ve Chinese Church ; (No. 16), On Translation of Memorials ; 
(No. 23), On Memorials ; (No. 24), On Publication of Conference 
Records. A few notes on the work of these committees may 


be added. 


The first of them completed its labours by Saiseenttine? a 
report to the Conference, recommending the appointment ots a 
small permanent committee (No. 2). 


The translation of Resolutions, the ‘ Memorial to the Chi- 
nese Government’ and the ‘Letter to the Chinese Church’ was 
carried out with expedition by Committee No. 4. Copies of the 
Resolution and Letter (in Chinese) were sent by the Executive 
Committee to every mission station in China—to Formosa, 
Honolulu, the Straits Settlements, and other places. It is not 
too much to say that these translations, especially the ‘ Letter 


to the Chinese Church’, have made a we impression and have 


been everywhere well seceived. 


In this connection it may be well to state that the ‘ Memo- 
rial to the Home Churches’, as well as the Conference Res- 
olutions, have had a wide circulation throughout Great Britain, 
the United States of America, Canada and Australia. Both in 
Great Britain and the United States the Memorial was reprinted 
in many papers and magazines either 2” extenso or in a con- 
densed form, whilst the Mission Secretaries’ Association in 
London printed and distributed amongst the churches no less 
than 75,000 copies of an abstract of the ‘‘ Memorial’’. 


The two exceptions referred to are :— 


(1). The Committee (No. 8.) On the Preparation of a 
Message to the Literati of China. Through an omission to name 
one of the committee as convener the message has not yet been 
published. (2). The Committee on a Form of Prayer (No. 15) 
has issued the result of its labours in a tentative form, but 
desires to revise its work after criticisms have been received. 


*The numbers attached to committees deniote their place in the list of 
committees given in the Conference ‘‘ Records ”’ 
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Over 8,000 copies of this tentative Form ae Prayer were sent 
out by the Executive Committee. 

Of the seventeen committees appointed for more perma- 
nent work most are able to report satisfactory progress. One or 
two were late in organizing or appear to have found exceptional 
difficulties in getting into working order. 

Taking these committees in groups we are now able to 
present the following particulars, supplied by the Convener or 
Secretary of each committee, of the group that had to deal in 
some form or other with the subject of Union or Federation. 


Committee of Friendly Relations between Churches in 
China and the Chinese Church in Japan (No. 2). Convener, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Roots :— 


‘*T have to report in the first place the lamented death of one 
of our three members, the Rev. Dr. S. R. Hodge. Before Dr. 
Hodge’s death, however, we were able to accomplish the main part | 
of the work entrusted to us by the Conference. We aided a com- 
mittee appointed by the Chinese Church in Tokio (which was then 
quite independent of any mission whatever) in securing as their 
pastor the man in all China whom they considered best suited to 
become the pastor of their church in Tokio. This was the Rev. 
Mark Liu, who was then the pastor of a Methodist Church in 
Tientsin. Acting in our capacity as mediator between the churches 
represented in the Conference and the independent Chinese Church 
in Tokio we presented the situation to the authorities of the 
Methodist Mission, and they agreed not only to allow Pastor Liu 
to accept the call of the Chinese Church in Tokio, but also 
to send a foreigner—one of their ablest men—to assist in the 
delicate and difficult work of bringing the Chinese Church in Tokio 
into full fellowship with the Methodist Mission and to do this 
work in the spirit of charity and helpfulness to all other missions 
in China which was contemplated by the resolutions of the Cente- 
nary Conference. I have every reason to believe that the work done 
by the Methodist Mission in fulfilment of its undertaking has been 
of great service to the cause of our common Christianity amongst 
the Chinese students in Tokio, and I anticipate that it will more 
and more benefit all the missions represented in the Centenary 
Conference.”’ 


Committee on Religious Literature Societies (No. 14). The 
Rev. S. I. Woodbridge, convener, wrote in April that the 
committee met soon after its appointment and organized by 
appointing a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, two Secretaries and 
an Executive Committee. One meeting of the Executive Com- 
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mittee had been held ; the Shanghai Tract Society had appointed 
a representative to further plans for federation, and it was 
hoped that steps towards union or co-operation would be taken 
during the summer. 


Committee on Federation (No. 21). The Secretary’s (Rev. 
W. Nelson Bitton) report is follows :— 


‘‘ Considering the enormous nature of the work that this com- 
mittee is appointed to do, viz., to arrange the formation of a Federal 
Union under the title of the Christiaw Federation of China, it will 
hardly be expected to present anything beyond an ad interim report. 
Still, certain advances have been made, and many provinces have 
already provided some form of organization with a view to the 
establishment of provincial federation councils. Certain of the prov- 
inces are much ahead of the others in this matter, especally Chihli 
and the West China group. Shantung has also moved thoroughly. 


- Honan and Hunan have likewise responded with vigour to the 


request made through Conference, and in other provinces the work 
has not been neglected. 

In 1907 the Peitaiho Conference, representing the Chihli Pas. 
vincial Council, decided ‘‘ that each Mission working in this vrov- 
ince, including the Y. M.C. A. and the Bible Societies, should 
elect two representatives—one Chinese and one foreign—to be mem- 
bers of this Council, and that each Mission should elect one additional 
representative for each five hundred baptised communicants or 
major fraction thereof ; such additonal delegates to be alternately 
foreign and Chinese. Two secretaries are to be appointed, one 
foreign and one Chinese.”” Further steps along the direction of pro- 
vincial federation are being taken while this report is being written. 

The steps taken in West China in connection with the last 
West China Conference are well known through the published re- 
ports that have been presented. Their conference adopted without 
a dissentient voice the ideal of one Protestant Christian. Church 
for West China, and steps are being taken to realize this. 

In Shantung the movement to secure provincial organization 
has been made by the arrangement for a series of representative 
conferences to be regularly held in various parts of the province. 
Great enthusiasm has been shown by the Chinese pastors and 
Christians, and it is evident that in Shantung the question of federa- 


tion has been taken up seriously. 


In Honan meetings were held last year on Chi Kung Shan al 
the resolutions of Conference concerning federation were discussed 
and acted upon. A resolution approving of the method of represen- 
tation recommended by Conference was proposed and carried. 
Further discussion upon the work of federation in Honan took 
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- place in a conference in Chinchowfu, a report IF which has not yet 

reached the secretary. 

In Anhuei a tentative constitution has been adopted anil a 
committee appointed to advance arrangements for the appointing 

of a provincial council. Resolutions adopting the ideals of Confer- 

ence and arranging for further advance were also accepted by the 

Anhuei representatives. 

In Hunan the missionaries have made the Hunan Missionary 
Association the Hunan Provincial Council by bringing into it 
Chinese representatives on the basis recommended by Conference. 
They have decided that all sessions of the federation in which 
Chinese members take part shall be conducted in the Mandarin 
tongue. 

In Hupeh a committee has been appointed to press forward the 
matter of federation and to discuss possible plans for development. 

In Chekiang the missions at work have been asked to nomi- 
nate representatives for a provincial council, and it is expected 
that a report of their plans for work will be available during 
this year. 

A committee has been appointed in connection with the 
Missionary Associations in Kiangsu and a report is expected from 
them in the autumn. 

In Canton an existing representative committee appointed for 
Sunday School and Bible study work has been requested to take up 
the problem of co-operation and make its report in the autumn. It 
is hoped that this committee will be enabled to take up the question 
of federation so far as the missionaries at work in the Canton 
province feel able to go along federation lines, and in this way 
realize some of the ideals set before Conference. 

In presenting this report I would suggest that a good deal may 
be done by the dissemination of information through the pages of 
the RECORDER or through correspondence with the secretary, in 
order that the provinces which at the present time are somewhat 
lagging in matters of federation may have the benefit of the experi- 
ence of the more highly organized provinces. A scheme of federa- 
tion which concerns the whole Empire must of necessity move slowly, 
and the great distance of some centres from each other and the lack 
of means of communication make it impossible to arrange anything 
like an effective federation in certain outlying provinces. Yet on 
the whole I think it will be agreed that the report of progress 
consequent upon the Conference proposals after one year of work 
gives cause for much encouragement. 


Committee on Promotion of Church Union (No. 22). The 
Secretary, Mr. D. E. Hoste, has forwarded an encouraging 
account of the work of this committee :— 
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In the late autumn of 1907, Dr. J. C. Gibson issued a circular 
to the members of the committee suggesting that, with a view to 
action, a Chairman and Secretary be elected, and that the eight 
sub-committees representing the various denominations should also 
elect each its own Chairman and Secretary. In response to this, 
Dr. Gibson was elected chairman and I was chosen as secretary. 

At the end of February this year, Dr. Gibson issued another 
circular accepting the chairmanship and suggesting further action 
to be taken by the sub-committees. 


Be (2). That the election of a Chairman and Secretary for each be proceeded 
th. 


(2). That each Secretary of the Sub-committee collect at once, and send 
to Mr. Hoste, definite information as to any action towards intra-denomina- 
tional unity already taken by those whom they represent. 


(3). Im case no action towards intra-denominational unity had been taken 
by the Missions represented by any Sub-commitee, its members were requested 
to consider at once how the subject might best be approached, both in the 
originating Churches at home and in the daughter Churches in China, with a 
view to drawing the latter together in one united body. 


(4). That the Conference results on Church Union should be brought 
before the various Churches at home as soon as possible. 

In response to the above, the names of the chairmen and 
secretaries for four of the sub-committees have been received. 
Owing to the absence from China of several members of the other 
sub-committees, these appointments have not yet been made. 

In regard to intra-denominational unity, letters received by 
the Secretary up to the present date show that a resolution in 
favour of the closest possible union of all Baptist Churches in the 
Empire was passed by the East China Baptist Conference at its 
annual meeting in September, 1907. 

Steps have also been taken by the following German Missions 
towards the same end, namely: The Lutheran Berlin Mission, and 
the Rhenish and Basel Missions. The measures already adopted 
are as follows :— | | 


(1). A conference of the members of these three Churches has been 
established, and will meet every two or three years, The first meeting was 
held in February of this year, when the subjects discussed were all with the 
view of bringing the three Churches more and more together. 


(2). The missionaries of the three Missions have resolved to issue a 
Christian paper. | 

(3). It has been decided to use the same hymn-book. 

No further information as to the other denominations has yet - 


come into the Secretary’s hands. 

In July, the Secretary issued a circular letter emphasizing the 
importance of the Committee seeking to give effect to the desire 
expressed by the Centenary Conference that the donominational 
distinctions which prevail in our home countries should not be 
built up by the missionaries in China. 


(10 be concluded.) 
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The Ordinary Missionary—a Superfluity? 
BY REV. F. W. S. O'NEILL, M.A. | 


AMPERED by the flattering remarks of introductory 
Pp speakers at home, his profession regarded with admiration 
by a credulous Christian public, the missionary is taken 
by surprise when assailed, as he has recently been, with the 
epithet ‘ordinary’. In fact he inclines to the opinion, possibly 
due to his self-conceit, that the connotations of ‘ordinary’ and 
‘missionary’ do not coalesce, that to be a missionary at all is, 
in some sense, to be out of the ordinary run. Of course this 
- foolish opinion of his must be quite without foundation, for in 
- the learned essays with which he has lately been favoured by 
a senior and much esteemed brother missionary, has he not 
had his ignorance exposed and his futility proved beyond dis- 
pute? Concerning the accusations hurled at his head he feels 
especially hurt when in a round-about way he is informed :— 


I. That his knowledge of philosophy, science and the high- 
er criticism of the Bible is superficial or elementary ; 


II. That he cannot speak the language well, nor adequate- 
ly understand the thought of the people ; 


III. That his lack of success is due in part to his not 
having studied the science of comparative religion and 
in part to his strange desire to proselytize ; 

IV. Most startling of all that not being a teacher in the 
government service, but only engaged in crude evangel- 
istic work, it would probably be a real gain if he left 
the country altogether, and indeed before very long 
his presence may not be required. 

It is surely not remarkable that the ‘ ordinary missionary ’, 
when spoken to thus plainly, should be grieved at heart. He 
would fain hope to be allowed to exist undisturbed in his insig- 
nificance. But here he is clearly shown to be ‘de trop’. In 
apology for his continued existence he submits his mild reply. 


I. Possibly he has taken his degree in philosophy. To 
his evangelists he may have aspired to teach some fragments 
of science. More daring still he has perchance ventured to read 
his Bible in a modern way with such assistance from the 
method and results of the higher criticism as he has time and 
opportunity to obtain. Nay more he goes so far as to instruct 
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his preachers and people that the Bible was not written ‘‘ by 
one author and in one age,’’ possibly a presumptuous proceed- 
ing in one not belonging to the “superior class of missionaries’ 
‘‘capable of teaching the highest truths of Christianity’’. 
Nevertheless he at once pleads guilty to the charge ; his only 
comment being that even if those desirable acquirements were 
perfected to such an encyclopedic completeness as was found 
in a Robertson Smith, he cannot, with his obliquity of vision, 
see how he would thereby be enabled to win converts ‘‘ 50 
or 100 times faster than at present,’’ or, let us say, with the 
speed which accompanied the ‘‘ conventional methods’’ of a 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 


II. To affirm that the ‘‘ average missionary ’’ cannot speak 
the language accurately is the merest truism. Mixing as he 
does with the dregs of society, among farmers and blacksmiths 
and coolies, he is unaccustoned to think in continents or reckon 
by millions. Thus he can only plod and grind and sweat. 
When he comes across an aristocrat and is complimented on 
his speaking powers, he is at least sensible enough to be 
aware that his interlocutor is a polite gentleman. When ona 
Sunday a packed audience of eager listeners faces our ordinary 
friend, he is apt to assume that his difficulty is as to how to be 
simple and his great temptation to be too learned. That the 
listeners can understand his speech, only shows that they too, 
poor people, are quite ordinary like himself. Well, let us be 
fair to him. He perhaps knows a language, though not indeed 
of the kind that would bya turn of phrase abolish ‘‘ the sorrows 
of the world’’. His commonplace misfortune is to know a 
language fitted only to comfort a burdened sister or help an 
erring brother here and there. 

Nor is he offended when it is ss lietel that of his converts 
merely a small proportion are due to his own efforts. Take a 
case. The writer of these remarks baptised 131 persons last 
year. Suppose it true that 13 alone of that number were 
directly influenced by the foreigner. Why, he would joyfully 
praise God because the couple of Bible-women and the score 
of evangelists of his district had been so diligent! For he has 


a belief that Asia is to be converted by the Asiatics themselves. 


III. Though often impatient at the slowness of advance. 
of the kingdom that cometh not with observation, the ordinary 
missionary has somehow a dogged dislike to taking a short-cut 
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to success by the path of compromise. For himself and for 
others he stupidly prefers one religion to the amalgam of all 
religions recommended for his approval as ‘the panacea which 
will ‘‘ save men from the sorrows of the whole world’’. Theo- 
sophy, for instance, he has read, aspires to be Hindu and 
Buddhist and Christian and anything else, provided it be eclectic 
and superior. Yet our friend is ordinary enough to regard theo- 
sophy as a pleasant recreation for those clever people who, with 
a leaning towards esthetic religion, have a rooted distaste of 
clear thinking and a love for mental fog. 

When confronted with alarming figures about the natural 
increase of population in China, the thousand odd rank-and- 
file missionaries are still inclined to be foolishly jubilant over 
the progress of the last 100 years in their adopted land. The 
ordinary folks gather together in a Centenary Conference. They 
have surely neglected to consider the meaning of their words— 
‘‘ profound thankfulness to God for His abounding grace’’. Or 
do these words seem ill-advised only to the seer who would 
write FAILURE in capital letters across the meagre fruits of 
their toil ? 

To cheer him on the average man is informed that most of 
the nations in early times ‘‘ were converted in a generation or 
two to the main principles of Christianity’’. He pauses to 
scratch his head. Ina blurred way he imagines he has heard, 
perhaps once when half dozing under the Church History pro- 
fessor, that to bring about even a skin-deep conversion in the 
Roman Empire some ten generations were required. Maybe 
the revised edition of this item of history would ignore the. 
centuries when narrow fanatics insisted on remaining nen -con- 
formists at the risk of being torn to shreds and would win 
Constantine and his subjects about the year 100 A.D.° & ‘pas- 

liament of religion to settle the rules of the new "universal 


IV. ‘Missionary work in Japan is:a generation ahead of 
us.’. In that case our notice to quit is then merely prolonged. 
But our time to pack up and go home is coming too. Some of 
the evil of our hapless condition might be avoided were we states- 
manlike enough to accept appointments as government pro- 
- fessors. Otherwise ‘‘ we are in danger of creating an zmperium 
7m tmperio,’’ though, by the way, one of our elementary ideas 
was to the effect that this peril could not be removed until the 
' extraterritoriality principle was given up by foreign nations and 
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China permitted to be mistress in her own house. But what 
government would employ a type of teacher whose education 
lags so far behind the times ? 

The average man then is doomed. ie the deficiencies of 
his theological and general mental equipment render null and 
void the power of his moral and spiritual character, that power 
which in his untutored view seems the thing that counts most. 
The life he came to live among his brethren of China will 
soon not be needed when the era of Universal Peace shall have 
arrived! May we not thus interpret the splendid vision? The 
triumph of our cause is swiftly approaching. Yet till we 
actually hear the song of victory we can but hope and pray for 
more and always more of these simple-minded apostles, who by 
the foolishness of preaching are to-day saving the Chinese nation 
in the ancient unscientific style. Nor should we be ungrateful 
because to keep us low in the dust we are occasionally chastened 
by a reverend senior, whom we nevertheless cannot but admire 
and love. With due submission and respect, this apologist, proud 
to rank himself as ordinary missionary, would offer in final 
defence of his order the recent statement of Bishop Gore: ‘‘It is © 
the chief test of the vitality of a Church of Christ in any country 
that it should be a community in witich religion works upward 
from below.”’ 


Mission Federation. Chihli Provincial Council 
BY THE REV. F. B. TURNER 


\HE"‘second annual meeting of the Chihli Provincial 
- “Council was held at the Assembly Hall, Pei-tai-ho, on 
August 5th and 6th; a supplementary meeting being 


also: called for Monday, 10th, for the reconsideration 
of some special matters and the completion of business. There 


were -représentatives present from the American Board Mission, 


‘the London Mission, the Methodist Episcopal Mission, the 


United Methodist Mission, the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, the China Inland Mission, the Y. M. C. A., the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the National Bible Society of 
Scotland ; there being 33 delegates in all, magegnting a mem- 


bership in this province of 12,300. 
Rev. Meng Chi-tseng was asked to serve as acting Chinese 


secretary pro tem and the officers were requested to retain their 
positions, pending the decision of the Council on the proposed 
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constitution. After the reading of correspondence explaining 
the undecided position of the Anglican Mission in regard 
to the federation movement, and the difficulty in the way of 
delegates from the South Chihli Mission attending the Council, 
the Rev. F. Brown presented the treasurer’s report, and the 
special committee appointed to draw up the scheme for the 
constitution and rules of the council presented its report, which 
was received and circulated amongst the delegates. A report 
was also received from the Mission Map Committee. 

The following resolution was accepted by the meeting: 
“That this Chihli Provincial Council recommends to the 
various Missions in this province that as opportunity offers they 
incorporate the first 100 hymns of the 34 JA 3 fF in their 
ordinary mission hymn books with a view to securing a measure 
of uniformity in the use of Christian harmony.’’ 

The recently issued translation of the New Testament was 
made a subject of discussion, and it was resolved, ‘* That this 
meeting recommends all missionaries in the province to care- 
fully examine the revised translation of the New Testament and 
urges that each Mission appoint a brother to bring this matter 
before the Chinese members and to collect criticisms and sugges- 
tions and forward the same to the Bible Societies or the Revision 
Committee with a view to assisting that committee in the 
producing of a final revision generally acceptable.’’ 

This completed the labours of the Council for the first day. 

The Council reassembled on August 6th, and in the 
absence of the Chinese president, Rev. Jen Ch‘ao-hai, the Council 
requested Rev. Te Jui to preside, pending the election of officers. 

The Council then proceeded to consider in detail the pro- 
posed scheme for the constitution and rules ; this was discussed 
section by section and with slight modifications was adopted. 
The following is an English rendering of the original Chinese 
text as accepted by the meeting :— : 


THE CHRISTIAN FEDERATION OF CHINA. 
CHIHLI PROVINCIAL COUNCIL. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. Object of the Council.—This Council shall have as its end the realiza- 
tion within the limits of this Province of the objects for which the National 
Federation has its organization. (See Resolutions on Federation, II and VIII.) 


Il. Representation in the Council.—Each Mission conducting Christian 
work in this Province (including the Y. M. C. Association and the three Bible 
Societies) shall elect two representatives—one Chinese and one foreign—to be 
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members of this Council. Each Mission shall elect one additional representa- 
tive for each 500 baptized communicants, or major fraction thereof; such 
additional delegates to be alternately foreign and Chinese. 

The first business at the opening session of each Council shall be to record 
the names of delegates from missions or churches. At any session of the 
Council it shall require the presence of one-half of the total representation in 
the Council to constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. The Council 
shall have power to decide between claimants to the right of representation, 
but shall not fill vacancies for which missions and churches are responsible. 


Ill. Duties of the Council.—This Council shall exercise no authority 
over missions or churches represented in its deliberations. Its discussions and 
conclusions will only have such weight as their wisdom entitles them to 
receive; but since the Council is composed of delegates from the various 
missions, it is hoped that the discussions and conclusions will meet with the 
general approval of the missions, and that they will unite in effort to realize 
results that are for the common good. 


IV. Officers of the Council.—The permanent officers of this Council shall 
consist of two Presidents and two Secretaries for each of the two offices—one 
foreign and one Chinese—and a Treasurer. These officers shall be elected by 
ballot at the opening session of each regular Council, and shall continue in 
office until the succeeding Council. The Presidents shall preside at all sessions 
of the Council. If for any cause they are detained from the meetingsof the 
Council they shall invite from among the members of the Executive Committee 
substitutes to preside in their stead, 

The two Secretaries shall keep a full record of the proceedings of the 
Council—one in English and one in Chinese. They shall send each a copy of 
these procedings to the Secretaries of the National Council. They shall also 
send copies—written or printed—to each of the missions included in the 
Council. 

The Treasurer shall take charge of all moneys contributed for the uses of 
the Council, and shall pay out such moneys under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. He shall k a careful record of receipts and dis- 


_ bursements and make report to the Council. 


V. Standing Executive Commitiee.—This Council shall appoint a Stand- 
ing Committee, of which the two presidents, two secretaries, and treasurer 
shall be ex-officio members. Two members shall be added to this committee 
by ballot. The Council shall also designate a chairman of the committee. 

e presidents, with the approval of the secretaries, shall have power to fill 
vacancies in this committee. Four members of the committee shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, but four votes must be cast for a 
given object to be carried in the committee. 

This committee shall have power to carry out the will of the Council in all 
matters not committed to individuals or special committees It shall have 
control of all moneys contributed for the use of the Council. It shall be 
responsible for arranging a programme for the regular meetings of the Council, 
selecting topics for discussion, appointing leading speakers and writers of 
essays. The committee shall make careful provision to give opportunity for 
the introduction into the discussions of topics not appearing on the programme, 
but such topics must be introduced with the permission of the committee 
An appeal from the decision of the committee may be carried to the Council 
by a motion supported by seven members. ! 


VI. Convening of Council.—This Council shall meet biennially at the 
call of the Executive Committee. The committee in its call shall fix the time 
and place of meeting. A special meeting of the Council may be called by the 
Executive Committee at the request of one-third of the delegates to the 
previous Council. 


VII. Delegates to National Council.—The Council shall. have power to 
ape delegates to the National Council in accordance with the regulations 
etermined by that body. It shall also appoint individuals or committees 
to undertake specific lines of work in harmony with the object of the union in 
Christian fellowship and service. 
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_. WII, Revision of Constitution.—It shall require a Lia of two-thirds of 
the membership of any given Council to add to or modify this Constitution, 
Proposed additions or modifications must be submitted to the missions con- : 
cerned through the secretaries three months in advance of a given meeting of 
the Council, to give time for due consideration. 


After some conversation regarding the question of finances 
and the:election of the officers of; the Council, it was resolved, 
‘‘That this Council expresses its gratification at the appoint- 
ment of'a Sunday School Secretary for China and its. desire 
that he should come north as opportunity offers that the 
Missions in Chihli may have the advantage of his counsel 

The Council also recorded its thanks to the Bible Societies 
for their prompt compliance with the request of last year’s 
meeting in the issue of the revised version of the New Testa- 
ment with the new terms for God and Holy Spirit. ‘A 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Council should 
be held either in Tientsin or Peking. — x 


— 


gn Memoriam :—Dr. WD, S. Li. 
BY THE REV.°AND MRS. J. WOODBERRY 
"i What I do, thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 


O the readers of the CHINESE. RECORDER we have pleasure 

in submitting a sketch of Dr. Y. S. Lji’s life as it has 
come under our own observation, through the blessing 

of God. Of his early life we have no record other than that he 
was the son and grandson of two well-beloved pastors in the 
American M. E. Church, South, and was born in Soochow. He 
was a graduate of St. John’s College, Shanghai, and was sent, 
in early manhood, to the. Imperial: Medical College; Tientsin, 
where we were privileged to come into close fellowship with 
him from 1895 to 1900. Our call to China was received in 
_ New York in the Alliance Missionary Training Institute, near 
the close of the China-Japanese war. We had no knowledge 
of China, but had prayed for several months that we might 
become acquainted with a few Chinese who could speak Eng- 
lish, in order that we might quickly teach them and send them 
out as ‘‘our substitute evangelists’’. We received a wondrous 
answer to that prayer. Immediately, on arriving in Tientsin, 
we became acquainted with the medical students, and as, owing 
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to the war, they had much liberty, they came to our home 
night after night. They had been studying English a number 
of years, so when we met almost before we were aware these 
bright young men were requesting baptism and longing to go 
forth as evangelists to China. Our ‘‘substitutes’’ were ready, 
and we rejoiced as those who rejoice over their ‘‘ first born’’. 

Dr. Y. S. Li was one of the first to renounce all for Jesus, 
and was baptized with fifteen of his classmates in a little stream 
near the Naval College. The direct question put to Dr. Li— 
‘¢ Are you saved ?’’—was the arrow that pierced his soul with 
conviction, and in a few days he was so gloriously saved that 
he became the foremost Christian worker in the Medical Col- _ 
lege. His example was followed, with one exception, by the 
entire graduating class. 

A perfect revolution of ideas = practices followed. 
These young men astonished us by the missionary zeal and 
the literal way in which they interpreted the Bible and made 
it the one book of their counsel. Gospel sales began on the 
streets, in temples and stores, and the group of students on the 


‘streets explaining the Word of God became a familiar sight. 


They sent students to the Naval and Military Colleges and 
Tientsin University to expound the truths of the Gospel, 
and many trophies were won for Christ. Dr. Li was the 
comforter when they were persecuted, and he stood like a 
rock. On the day of their baptism the Holy Spirit worked 
mightily in their hearts. They decided to have a chapel of 
their own. We read the book of Acts together and tried to 
follow the example of the Apostles, for we had no other book. 
The Bible was our all. Dr. Li’s time was occupied, out of 
college hours, in ministering to their souls’ health. He quite 
abandoned his medical ambitions, although he graduated with 
success. The Gospel and the Church of China were his dream 
by day and night. He became noted as a theologian and led 
us into depths that quite inspired and awed us. He was the 
‘*Court of Appeal’’ on all matters in college and chapel. Yet 
several others were so closely following that we could hardly 
discriminate. ‘Twenty-five evangelists were supported by the 
students and friends of Beulah Chapel until the Boxer war 
demoralized the work, and it was reorganized on a new basis in 
Shanghai. Tientsin was the home of the mother chapel. 

After graduation the time seemed ripe to ‘‘ go to the regions 
beyond’’. Dr. Y. S. Chang and his brother, Dr. Y. J. Chang, 
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' returned to Foochow and opened a chapel there in their own 
home. ‘They also purchased a missionary boat, with the help 
of the Tientsin chapel, and did good work on the rivers ad- 
jacent. Dr. Wong and Mr. Woodberry canvassed the China 
coast with Gospels from Tientsin toCanton. Others ‘‘ worked”? 
Peking with Gospels. Dr. Wong and Dr. Li came to Shang- 
hai. Dr. Li was to preside over the Shanghai chapel, but 
his gifts did not suit the work. From the time of his conver- 
sion he had felt that-he must specially work to ‘‘ strengthen the 
brethren”. The years in North China had seen the beginning of 
a series of efforts which culminated, in his riper years, in work in 
Central China. His desire to live ‘‘a life of faith’? was also a 
prominent trait in his character. He dressed very plainly, and 
steadfastly denied himself. The crucifixion of self with Christ, 
- and the Christ life as interpreted by Rev. A. B. Simpson, 
became the ruling passion of his life. And he was consistent. 

Fearful of the responsibility of a street chapel in Shanghai 
he decided to resign, and accepted an invitation to teach in the 
Anglo-Chinese College. Also later, in the Soochow University. 
We feel led to speak very tenderly of his heart’s experiences 
during these years of teaching. He was not satisfied, and a 
time of spiritual declension followed. He has often wept as he 
recounted to his fellow-students the awful effects in his own 
soul of not continuing in his divine calling. Even in Mokan- 
shan, shortly before he died, he said, ‘‘ when I was in Tientsin 
Christ lived in me in such a wonderful way that I could ask 
Him whatéver I wanted, and He gave it to me ; but, since my 
backsliding in Shanghai the old self has always troubled me ; 
it has never been the same, although I have sought a place of 
repentance many times with tears’’. This knowledge of what 
he had lost by his own disobedience became the powerful 
incentive of his life to help others to a higher plane. 

Of Dr. Li’s life in recent years we need not speak. It is too 
well known by a host of loving and appreciative friends. Before 
our leaving on furlough, about three years ago, Dr. Li told us 
that he had made up his mind, at any cost, to resume the pre- 
determined career for Christ. When we returned to Shanghai 
the trumpet note had been sounded in Soochow, and Dr. Li 
and his brother were in union meetings in Shanghai, and a 
degree of interest was felt in missionary circles that stimulated 
the Li brothers to their best efforts. Our dear Dr. Li’s 
‘“*sreat door and effectual’’ was opened at last. He cared not 
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for salary, nor could any one denomination bind him. His 
views of Bible truth were singularly clear and convincing, and 
John 17 was the ideal toward which he was determined to 
bring the church of China. He loved the motto of our 
Centenary Conference, Unum in Christo, and his library 
abounded in the choicest religious literature. After the Gospel 
campaigns commenced, in which Dr. Li visited so many 
cities and provinces and became endeared to so many mission- 
aries, foreign and native, he would come to our fireside and 
open his heart, revealing the longings for China’s redemption. 
His face would glow with enthusiasm as he unfolded plans for 
the future. The idea of a Chinese Northfield seemed to engross 
him particularly, as bodily weakness and fatigue made so much 
travelling exhausting to his strength. The body of Dr. Li 
was too frail for the glorious soul within, and he realized his 
limitations. Printing the message was another favorite plan, 
and his little monthly magazine has already found a warm 
welcome into many congregations. Dr. Li lived in the joy 
of the Lord as his strength. As many know, Jesus was his 
only Physician. But all unknown to Dr. Li his earthly ministry 
was soon to be accomplished. He was, as it were, writing the 
closing chapters in his life story, and they were complete with 
proofs of his divine call to service and manifold blessing therein. 

This last spring Dr. Li returned from the interior exhausted 
with recent evangelistic services. He found his three little 
children—Philip, Grace, and Faith—down with small-pox. He 
quietly accepted the situation, assisted Mrs. Li in her arduous 
duties as nurse and gave himself to prayer. Subsequently 
he became engaged on a work of translation, for which we had 
long waited. He was assisted by Mr. Yang, of Changsha, 
Hunan, then employed in the Y. M.C. A. for part of the 
day. The work progressed for 200 pages or more, and the 
Presbyterian Mission Press had the woodcuts in hand. He 
expected to complete the work by fall, but found it much 
slower than he anticipated. In May he was invited to attend a 
conference in Wuhu. Upon his return he at once resumed 
work, but soon came to us, asking for a rest, and stating 
physical symptoms that caused him some uneasiness. He also 
wished to rest in order that he might attend the summer Bible 
school in Soochow, to be held in July. He was excused 
from translating altogether, and the work was taken over by his 
brother-in-law, Dr. B. Y. Wong. However Dr. Li did not 
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improve with rest. Engagements for the Bible school and 
early fall were all cancelled, and we invited himself and family 
to spend the summer in Mokanshan. We arrived at Mokanshan 
July 17th, and found him still suffering from nervous exhaustion, 

as hetold us. His relatives in Shanghai, previous to his departure, 
had consulted together and decided that his rest must be pro- 
longed a year or so ere he again took up the journeying to and 
fro. He acquiesced in their decision. His heart was busy 
with devotion and his mind with visions of that future North- 
field which was to bring blessing to the church of China. 

These dreams were not to be realized. The loving Father 
in heaven was soon to reach down and receive His faithful 
servant and loving child to His abiding home. The frail body, 
wearied to the point of prostration with a complication of 
disorders, gave way, and will ‘‘rest’’ until the Resurrection 
morning. We shall never cease to thank God for the privilege 
of ministering to Dr. Li the last month of his life. It seems 
but a ‘‘ little while’’ since, thirteen years ago, we were blessed 
in leading him to the Glorious Light and saw him become a 
reflector of that light to his countrymen. Speaking of this 
reminds us of the faith of our dear Dr. Li in temporal matters. 
From the commencement of his Christian life he declined any 
stated salary, preferring to receive as from the Father’s hand. 

When he willingly devoted several months of this year to 
translating Seiss’s Commentary on the Book of Revelation we 
importuned him to receive compensation, but with one of his 
rare smiles he made the characteristic answer, ‘‘ Let it bea thank- 
offering to God for your having led me to Himself. I owe you 
a debt of gratitude I can never repay.’’ And so the last work 
of his life, soon to be completed we trust, by Dr. Wong, isa 
tribute of his loyal heart to God. During his sickness noth- 
ing was left undone for his comfort. Tokens of loving regard 
poured in on every side. He fell asleep in Jesus on the 14th 
of August, at about 0.30 p.m., aged thirty-four years. He 
leaves, besides his wife and three children, a mother and 
brother (also Dr. Li) in Peking; two sisters in Shanghai and 
two brothers in Soochow, one of whom is closely following in 
his footsteps. Among the last words he said to us in our 
cottage were : ‘‘ Living or dying I am the Lord’s.”” Two nights 
later we repeated the first four verses of Psalm 103 in his 
ear, and bending low that he might surely hear the precious 
name—Jesus. An answering light shone from his face and 
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we whispered ‘‘ good night’’. 
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in the morning, but a half hour later the word was brought 
‘* Forever with the Lord’’. He passed peacefully and painlessly 
away, unconscious of the death angel’s hovering wings. } 

Two memorial services—one in Chinese and one in English 
were held Sunday, August 16th. Never was it our privilege to — 


hear such testimonies of a pastor in China. 


The missionaries 


who spoke vied with each other in enumerating his recent efforts 


so crowned with benediction to the Chinese church. 


His 


body will be taken to Shanghai and laid to rest in the foreign - 


cemetery on Bubbling Well Road by the side of his father. 


We 


express with confidence the expectation that the work done by 


Dr. Li will live on “till He come’’. 


And may we not also expect 


our Father to call out a new company of workers who will 


follow in his footsteps. 


ground and die it abideth alone. 
We know the missionaries will mourn 


forth much fruit.’’ 


his loss as a true helpmeet in the Gospel. 


‘*Kxcept a corn of wheat fall into the 


But if it die, it bringeth 


But over and above 


all this loss on earth is our dear Dr. Li’s matchless GAIN, 


who ‘‘counted ALL things Loss for CHKisT’’ ! 


day is coming by and by. 


The crowning 


—" 


Correspondence. 


UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CANTON. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: Because of the many 
inquiries made during the past 
year regarding the origin, purpose 
and control of the University 
Medical School in Canton, I have 
decided to ask you to permit 
me to use the columns of the 
CHINESE RECORDER to send out 
to all missionaries in China a 
general statement about our uni- 
versity movement. 

The University Medical School 
in Canton is the foreign mission 
work of the Christian Association 
(Y. M. C. A.) of the University 


this movement. 


of Pennsylvania. ‘The move- 
ment was begun in the spring of 
1906, at which time the Christian 
Association appointed a Board of 
Trustees—all alumni of the Uni- 
versity—to maintain and control 
The following 
well-known men are on this 
Board of Trustees :— 


e Wharton Pepper, LL.D., Chairman, 

Philadelphia. 

Samuel F. Houston, Trustee of the University, 
Philadelphia. 

Charles H. Frazier, M.D., Dean of Medical 
Department, Philadelphia. 

Howard A. Kelly, M.D., Prof. at Johns Hop- 
kins, Baltimore. 

William Enggenheim, = York City. 

Rufus B. Scarlett, M.D., Philadelphia. 

William M. Schult -D., ” 

Edward C. Wood, as., me 


The object of this movement 
has lately been tersely put by 
the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees : 


. 
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_ 1st. That the domimant aim 
of this work is to bring all 
within its sphere of influence to 
Christ. 

2nd. That in bringing them 
to Him, they are coming, not 
to a God-like man, but to God 
Himself. 

3rd. That medical teaching, 
as a means to an end,-should be 
worthy of that end and therefore 
should be of the highest uni- 
versity standard. | 

These three propositions, in ad- 
dition to the evangelical standing 
of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, constitute the reli- 
gious basis upon which this work 
' is to be established, and so long 
as this movement is controlled by 
the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, its evangelical standing 
is assured. 

For several years previous to 
1906 the Christian Association of 
the University had partially sup- 
ported Dr. A. H. Woods, the 
physician appointed to develop a 
medical department of the Can- 
ton Christian College, but dn 
September of that year the Uni- 
versity Medical School took over 
the entire support of Dr. Woods, 
bought the medical supplies from 
the Canton Christian College, and 
became entirely responsible for 
the founding and maintenance of 
an independent medical school to 
be affiliated with the Canton 
Christian College. 

The policy of this movement 
calls for the establishing of a 
first class medical school in’ Can- 
ton where the Chinese may 
‘receive a thorough course in 
medical training at a cost within 
the bounds of their financial 
ability. The training of well- 
qualified leaders is the aim. 
Five thousand dollars gold for 
the purchase of land and ten 
thousand for a hospital fund has 
already been given by the under- 


Comespondence 


graduates, alumni, and friends of 
the University, besides a guar- 
antee of the annual running ex- 
penses of nearly five thousand 
dollars gold per year. 

During the past year the move- 
ment has received a heavy loss 
by the resignation of Dr. Woods, 
who having returned home 
because of the illness of his wife, 
has since found it necessary to 
resign from the movement. This 
is a sad disappointment to all 
interested in the work and to 
the many friends of Dr. and Mrs. 
Woods. 

Two more well-trained phy- 
Sicians, graduates of the Uni- 
versity, and with nearly three 
years’ hospital experience, have 
offered themselves to this work. 
One is scheduled to arrive in 
January and the other in April. 
A trained nurse is also expected 
to join the work in 1909. 

It is now expected that the 
doors of the school will be open 
for the entrance of students in 
Feburary of 1910. 

Since this movement is sup- 
ported by an educational institu- 
tion and owned and controlled by 
an intterdenominational organiza- 
tion (the Young Men’s Christian 
Association), it is the hope and 
prayer of many of those connect- 
ed with the work that it may 
become the union medical school 
of Canton and South China. 


JostaH C. McCRACKEN, 
Physician in Charge. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL UNION. 


To the Editor of 
‘“THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
DEAR Sir: I am enclosing a 


letter and a list of questions 
which our committee is sending 


to all the missions of China. 


If it will not be taking too 
much of your valuable space, 
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will you please = these in 
the RECORDER. is may enable 
us to hear from some mission 
which has failed to receive our 
letter. It will be the best means 
of getting the questions promptly 
before the individual members of 
the various missions that they 
may have them under considera- 
tion and be ready to answer with 
a mature judgment when called 
upon to do so. 


Most fraternally, 
FRANK GARRETT. 


DRaR FELLOW-WORKER: The General Com- 
mittee on Church Union appointed by the 
Centenary Conference is composed of eight 
sub-committees. The first seven each repre- 
sents one of the larger groups of missions. 
The eighth represents the various missions 
not represented by the first seven. I am 
writing as secretary of this eighth committee. 


Your may one of 
groups and represen a special com- 
Sates. nevertheless we much desire 
that you furnish us with the information 

for to-day. It will aid us materially in 
a with the missions which we repre- 
sen 


The interests of church union will be ad- 
vanced fe 


we can walk to- 


ul to 
efinite 


can then 
tive way to the vital elements of the great 
problem. 


It is in this spirit and for these reasons that 
we ask the following questions, and we trust 
you will give them your most careful thought, 
and that you will reply with as much exact- 
ness and clearness as possible, that we may 
do all in our power to hasten the day when 
our Master's prayer for unity may be fully 


Where it is not possible to give one state- 
ment which can be said to answer for the 


issi 2 gow om the prevailing view and 
the chi solate of those who = dissent 


Please reply without delay if replies can be 
made without presenting the questions to 
ur mission in assembly or to its representa- 
ve committee. If such presentation is 


ee lease make it at the first opportu- 
nity an }. sa us a reply as soon thercafter 
as possible. 

Most respectfully, 


Your fellow-worker, 
FRANK GARRETT. 


NAWNKING, July 25th, 1908. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHURCH UNION 
For the Evangelical Churches of China. 


1.- Does your mission accept the resolutions 
on the Chinese Church as passed by the Cen- 
tenary Conference? Rpt. Pgs. 437-442. ........ odse 

2. Dothe reasons which led tothe establish- 
ment, as a separate organization, of the 
church which your mission os obtain 
at the present time in the Chinese Church? 


3. In order that you might a of the 
Chinese Christians under your < ene enter- 
ing into a Union Chinese Church, what would 
essential to this church 

fiy) as to :— 


c—Government ? 


4. As asteptoward a larger union, do you 
favor first a union with those near you geo- 
graphically; that is, local or provincial unions; 
or you prefer union with kindred denomi- 
nations 


5. Atpresent would allow your Chinese 
Churches a free interc ange of membership 
with all other Evangelical Churches? That 
is, if a communicant in full fellowship with 
another church comes with a letter of in- 
troduction and commendation from the pro- 
per authorities in his church and asks for — 
membership in one of your churches, would 
he be received though in some respect 
might not approve of the doctrine, method of 
observing the ordinances or the government 
of the church from which he comes’? ............ 

It is recognized that the moral character of 
the bearer of the letter or possibly of the 
church agp nw may be a just for 
refusal. This not enter into the above 
question. 

It is understood furthermore, that you are 
at liberty, after his reception, to teach, ad- | 
minister the ordinances and govern, in har- 
= with the faith and teaching of your 


6. If cannot answer number 5 in the 
affirmative, please state briefly what you hold 
to be n that is omitted by certain 
other Evangelical Churches. (Answer on 
margin or back.) 

7. Please state which one of the first seven 
su mmittees gepresents your mission. ...... 

%. It you are not represented by any of the 
first seven, will you please appoint one of 

mission to be a 


on the eighth committee ? aidan 
Signed 
Church name 
MisSION 
Field 


/ 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN CHINA. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Str: At a Sunday School 
Convention held here the ques- 
tion was raised, Why have not 
Sunday Schools had better suc- 
cess in China? Some replies 
were that there had been all too 
little care for the young, that 


a—Doctrine ? 

b—Ordinances ? 

ards. But much will be gained when we 

fully understand how far 

gether in willing acceptance of common truth 

and method. It will also be very hela 

know as accurately as possible the 

hinderances to our more perfect union. We 
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the habit of the Chinese was to 
despise the little ones, that lady 
teachers cannot be secured here 
as in the West, and that preach- 
ing is generally directed to 
adults and not being fully under- 
stood even by them. This last 
point raises the question as to 
the adaptation of our work to 
those for whom we labour. 

We foreigners, coming to an 
extraordinary country like China 
may, with the best intention, 
yet make great mistakes. I 
have noticed when at home that 
there is no opportunity of con- 
ferring with leaders on such 
matters. ‘‘ Methods, it is said, 
are for missionaries to consider 
on the field.’’ It is kind thus 
to give missionaries a free hand 
and leave them unfettered to 
work out their problems. Yet 
surely great good might be done 


if there existed amongst friends © 


of missions a willingness to 
understand and provide for the 
many-sided situation. At ordina- 
tion services missionaries are 
urged to ‘‘ preach the Word,”’ 
etc., as if the one need was to 
talk! Our Saviour truly won 
the hearts of men by the beauty 
and blessedness of His telling 
discourses, yet not less by going 
about DOING good. The late 
honored David Hill won the man 
who became Pastor Hsi as much 
by life and deed as by words. 
One danger attending God’s 
servants in China—those from the 
West—arises from the thought 
that they are superior beings, 
and that their Western methods 
ought therefore to be respected. 
It is the old, old question ever 
coming up, How can there be a 
better understanding between 
East and West? It is right for 
the Chinese to wish China for 
themselves ; yet if there be heart 
estrangement between us, woe 
is the result. We strangers ina 
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strange land have great need of 
the spirit of kindness, humility 
and sincerity in dealing with 
men who know how to value 
these qualities and yet do~hot 
find it easy to live in accor 

with them. 

One lady at our S. S. Conven- 
tion earnestly urged us to con- 
sider how in the early stages of 
Sunday Schools the little folk 
gathered together were taught 
to read. Her argument was that 
we expect too much from young 
Chinese and do not come down 
to their circumstances. This 
may apply to a// our efforts for 
the Chinese. In my connection 
with theological students, I dis- 
covered the extraordinary in- 
terest they showed in a book on 
civilisation. It seemed as if the 
minds of the young fellows were 
wonderfully quickened and help- 
ed, and they mourned that no 
provision was made whereby 
the people might gain such 
knowledge. The late Dr. Tal- 
mage, of Amoy, used to say, God 
had prepared His home church 
by degrees for the most difficult 
field. China, may we not say, all 
the work yet done in China, is 
preparatory? Have we yet got to 
the root of our problems or touch- 
ed the heart of this great people? 

In a battle, it matters not how 
many thousands, or tens of thou- 
sands are sacrificed if only victory 
be secured. May this same spirit 
animate all the missionary world. 

I am, etc., 
T. SADLER. 


CHINA INLAND MISSION, 
SHANGHAI, August 21, 1908. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Str: May I ask the in- 


sertion in your columns of the 
, which 


~ 
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has been forwarded to me by Dr. 
J. C. Gibson, and which I think 
will be of interest to your read- 
ers, and I hope may serve asa 
stimulus to farther prayer on 
behalf of the great cause of 
Church Unity in China. 
I am, yours truly, 
D. E. Hoste. 


KIRNAN, N.B., 
3rd May, 1908. 


To the Most Reverend, His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 


My LORD ARCHBISHOP: Your Grace 
is aware that at the Centenary Mis- 
sionary Conference in China held last 
year in Shanghai, the fundamental 
subject of the Church in China stood 
first on the programme, and was con- 
siderd with special care. 

The result was embodied in a series 
of resolutions, of which I beg leave to 
submit a copy for your Grace’s con- 
sideration. 

These resolutions had two main 
objects in view. One is, to set forth 
the essential Unity of the Church of 
Christ, both in reply to the common 
assertions of Western critics and also 
for the comfort and confirmation of 
the Chinese Christians. The other 
main object is to define our attitude to 
the rising national feeling of the 
Chinese Church, its growing sense of 
responsibility and its natural desire 
for ultimate autonomy and independ- 
ence, so that by timely recognition and 
guidance these tendencies may be led 
in the right direction and prevented 
from assuming dangerous forms. 

As chairman of a preparatory com- 
mittee on the Chinese Church, I shared 
with others the honour of drafting 
these resolutions, and since their adop- 
tion I have been appointed chairman 
of a ent committee of Confer- 
ence on Church Unity. I had also the 
honour of being elected, by the unde- 
served favour of my brethren, the Brit- 

e duty thus falls to me o Bing 
your Grace kindly to- take these 
resolutions on the Chinese Church 
into ial consideration and to bring 
them, if it is judged fitting, before the 
Lambeth Conference of this year. 

The resolutions specially referred 
to are No, II, A Declaration of Unity ; 
and Nos. ITI and IV, on the Independ- 

ence of the Chinese Church. 
_ The resolutions were fully discussed, 


amended, and unanimously adopted 
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by the Conference, representing some 
fifty different missionary organisa- 
tions connected with all sections of 
Protestant Christianity in China. In 

icular they were cordially wel- 
comed the Bishops and of . 
the Anglican Communion in China, 
and it is on the suggestion of some of 
them that I now venture to make this 
request. We devoutly believe that the 
Conference was guided by the Author 
of peace and Lover of concord to take 
the action which these resolutions 
represent. We desire very earnestly 
that they may not only give guidance 
to the in China, but 
that the , by the blessing of 
God, be found helpful in calling out 
expressions of the spirit of unity 
among the older churches of the 
West. If it should be judged to be 
within the functions of the Lambeth 
Conference to put on record its oo 
ment with the Declaration of Unity 
emitted by the widely ntative 
Conference of Shanghai,and to express, 
as it may feel led, its own view of the 
fundamental unity which we happily 
recognize as underlying the too visible 
divisions of the Household of Faith, 
the hearts of the faithful throughout 
the world would be greatly cheered 
and strengthened. 

The Chinese Church, in cular, 
now numbering, a from the Roman | 
and Greek Churches, from 180,000 to 
200,000 Communicant members, would 
be greatly cheered, edified, and con- 
firmed by such a testimony to the God- 
ly unity which actually subsists among 
the churches of the West, from whom 
they have received the Word of Life. 

We feel assured that this spiritual 
unity will continue to grow and 
as Christian hearts feel 
impelled to give it worthy expression. 

Earnestly trusting, therefore, that 
some such action may commend itself 
to the t Conference of the servants 
of Christ at Lambeth, and that the 
blessing of God may rest upon all the 
counsels of the assembled Archbishops 
and Bishops for the advancement of 
His Kingdom and glory, 

I am, My Lord Archbishop, 

Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 


JoHN CAMPBELL Grisson, D.D., 
British Chat Shanghat Centenary 
Con of Standing 

mittee of for the 
Promotion of h Unity. 
Enclosure :—Printed copy of Resolutions 
referred to. 


Under separate cover :—Complete printed 
copy of the ‘Resolutions as adopted” by the 
Shanghai Centenary Conference. 
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LAMBETH PALACE, S. E., 
3rd June, 1908. 

My DEAR Sir: I owe you many 
saeune for the org J in replying to 
v important letter I recently 
recei from you on the subject of 
Missionary Work in China and the 
promotion of Unity in connexion 
therewith. I will take care that what 
you have said is brought to the notice 
of those to whom will be specially 
assigned in the Lambeth Conference 
the preparation of a re upon the 
general question of _Inter-com- 
munion and possible Re-union of dif- 
ferent sections of the Church of Christ. 
This is not the first occasion upon 

which work in the mission field 
ved to be fruitful of good in the 
irection of such drawing together of 

men. 
I am, yours very truly, 

(Signed) RANDALL CANTUAR. 

The Rev. J.C. Grsson, D.D. 
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AN IMAGE OF CONFUCIUS. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: With reference to 
Mr. Geller’s enquiry, there is 
a bronzed image of Confucius in 
the Confucian temple in this 
city. It is in good preservation, 
but I have been unable to learn 
why it takes the place of the 
usual tablet. 


Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT GILLIES. 


C. I. M., Hotsin, Shansi. 


Our Book Table. 


_ The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 
books. Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


M BW China’s Treaty Relations. 
By Dr. G. Reid, Director of the 
International Institute, Shanghai. 
Two Vols. 1907. Printed at the 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 


Thesé portly volumes are one 
of the most substantial results of 
Dr. Reid’s years of labor in build- 
ing up the International Insti- 
tute. | 

Tourists in looking for the 
sights of Shanghai would do well 
to inquire for that institution. 
Some of them may have had 
their attention drawn to 4 cluster 
of buildings in the French Con- 
cession which form its head- 
quarters ; and all visitors ought 
to see it, in order to appreciate 
a most original and effective 
method for promoting a good 
understanding between China 


and foreign countries. Members 
of the Centenary Conference will 
not readily forget a meeting in 
its beautiful grounds, presided 
over by a high Chinese official 
and attended by mandarins of 
many grades. 

It is fifteen years since Dr. 
Reid conceived the idea of such 
an institution; and few know 
how perseveringly he has pur- 
sued the vision—igzis fatuus 
though it was deemed by most 
of his friends. Compelled by the 
Boxer war to transfer the seat of 
his operations from Peking to 
Shanghai, the only things which 
he brought with him, as the 
result of his transient location in 
the capital, were an endorsement 
by the Foreign Office and a cor- 
dial commendation from the pen 
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of the great Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang. These, however, were 
invaluable assets, and they have 
served as corner stones for those 
handsome edifices—bespeaking 
the confidence and co-operation 
of officials and gentry. 

If not the first specimens of 
Dr. Reid’s teachings to his man- 
darin audience, these volumes 
furnish the best example of his 
mode of dealing with matters of 
international interest. Dealing 
with a complex and perplexing 
subject he treats it.in such a 
lucid and comprehensive style 
that this work is certain to take 
the place of a standard book of 
reference. 

Scores of treaties, with articles 
varying from three to fifty, are 
carefully analyzed, verbiage and 
repetitions eliminated, and all 
that is new or peculiar set forth 
in due prominence. A minute 
table of contents supplies an 
index of topics, so that it is 
easy to find what each has to 
say on the matter in hand. 

Take for instance the subject 
of ‘open ports’. The index 
refers us to Chapter IV. Sectior 
1 records the opening of ‘The 
Five Ports’ by the treaty of 
Nanking in 1842. Section 2 
gives the names of five addition- 
al ports opened by the British 
Treaty of Tientsin in 1858. Sec- 
tion 3 shows that two more 
were opened by the French 
Treaty of the same year. A 
note calls attention to the omis- 
sion of Newchwang from a list 
in the French Treaty, which 
purports to enumerate those open- 
ed by the British Treaty. It 
further informs us that the Chi- 
nese found subterfuges to avoid 
the opening of Nanking until 
the closing years of the Nine- 
teenth Century ; and that For- 
mosa, including the port of Tam- 
sui, has been ceded to Japan. 
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Section 4 states that the open- 
ing of the ports of Chinkiang 
and Kiukiang was provided for 
by the British Treaty of 1858; 
and that of Hankow by the 
German Treaty of 1861. Section 
5 states that Tientsin was open- 
ed by the British and French 
Treaties of 1860, but Dr. Reid 
does not tell us that in 1858 
Lord Elgin objected to the open- 
ing of Tientsin, and that by 
this time he had grown wiser. 
Thus the recital runs on 
through twenty-five sections, 
each dealing with some step in 
advance ; the whole resembling 
the explosion of a string of fire- 
crackers (not to compare it with 
the opening of the Apocalyptic 
seals). The whole work extends 


“to forty chapters, each as mi- 


nute and explicit as this which 
we have taken as a sample, and 
its utility is largely due to the 
fact that the treaties are ar- 
ranged not under nationalities, 
but topics. _ 

There is no nation whose 
treaties recite in detail all the 
concessions and engagements by 
which China and foreign powers 
have’ bound themselves-; but in 
some one of those treaties there is 
always inserted a provision called | 
‘“The Most Favored Nation 
Clause,’’ stipulating that advan- 
tages granted to other powers 
shall be enjoyed by the contract- 
ing party. So potent is this 
simple formula that it might 
well be compared to the magic 
word of Prospero or the finger of 
Midas—turning all it touches 
into gold. 

If therefore a foreigner desires 
to know the full extent of his 
privileges, it is not sufficient to 
read over the treaties with his 
own country; he must know 
what privileges China has grant- 
ed to other nations. Dr. Reid’s 
book is the only chart which he 
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requires to consult on his sub- 
je To Chinese officials it 
ought to become a vade mecum 
and it ought to be introduced as 
a text-book into all our higher 
schools. 

Foreign Consuls and students 
are (notwithstanding the valu- 
able collection made by Mr. W. 
F. Mayers) still at a loss for a 
ready guide to the growing mass 
of treaty literature. The work 
under review supplies this want ; 
and in my view Dr. Reid would 
lay the foreign public under an 
additional obligation by prepar- 
ing an edition in English. 


The Heart of the haasel: ar 
exposition of the the 
Atonement. By Jas. M. Sea bell, 
D.D. 223 es, I2mo. Price $1.25. 
Published y F. H. Revell Co. 


A helpful book on a most im- 
portant theme. The subject is 
unfolded in 32 short chapters, 
and presents the divine atone- 
_ ment from many points of view. 

‘The doctrine is traced in the 
Old Testament and in the New, 
giving its relation to repentance 
and to forgiveness, showing that 
atonement is not a mere theo- 
logical theory but a vital utility, 
involving personal relation to a 
living Christ. The vicarious 
principle is pointed out in na- 
ture and the ethical bearing of 
atonement shown ; also the evan- 
gelical motive: its relation to 
faith and to the sacraments, its 
efficacy in solving great social 
problems, and finally that the 
divine purpose of the ages is 
consummated by and in the 
atonement. 

One regrets to see some errors 
marring so excellent a work, as 
where the author approves Pela- 
gius against Augustine, in his 
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view of sin, that ‘‘ Nothing good 
and nothing evil for which we 
are deemed either laudable or 
blameworthy is born with us.’’ 
In the chapter on Attempted Ex- 
planations the penal or substitu- 
tionary theory is denied, notwith- 
standing the plain words of 
Scripture ‘‘ He bore our sins in 
His own body on the tree’’. It 
follows naturally as an allied 
error that in the chapter on 
Adjustment it is said that ‘‘ the 
justified soul is not made out to 
be righteous on the ground of 
the righteousness of another ;’’ 
whereas Scripture clearly makes 
the Saviour’s righteousness the 
sole ground of the sinner’s justi- 
fication. One acquainted with 
the true inwardness of heathen 
religions must dissent strongly 
from the view expressed on p. 
216 that ‘‘ pangs of repentance 
as sharp and bitter as any that 
ever pierced the hearts of peni- 
tents in a Christian church have 
pierced the hearts of sin-stricken 


‘worshippers in heathen temples,’’ 


and that these came from Christ. 
The heathen often show great 
fear and have pangs of remorse, 
but there is no sign of Gospel 
repentance. The Scriptures show 
that this is produced only by the 
Divine Spirit through Christian 
truth. 

In the main, however, the book 
is thoroughly scriptural and a 
help to faith and contains much 
vigorous thought. The author 
grasps firmly a truth much need- 
ed by our generation, viz., the 
importance of doctrine and of 
conserving the truth held by 
past ages. Speaking of such 
statements of truth he asks, 
“Shall we throw them to the 
moles and bats? ‘To do this 
would be to part with our in- 
heritance.’’ Again he says: 
‘The church of to-day will 
recover her converting power only 
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when she becomes evangelically 
dogmatic. Weighty words we 
would all do well to remember. 
Excepting the error above allud- 
ed to regarding Pelagius, there 
is no uncertain sound about the 
doctrine of sin. ‘‘The proper 
point of approach in the study 
of the atonement is the recog- 
nition of the fact of sin—its 
enormity, its destructiveness, its 
universality. He quotes the 
devout Puritan divine, Owen— 
** Whoever has slight views of 
sin can never have deep views of 
Christ and His atoning work.’’ 


One rejoices to see the atone- 
ment insisted on as a spiritual 
reality and this importance of 
the relation of the believer to 
Christ as a present, personal 
Saviour. ‘‘ Through the historic 
Christ we know the living Christ. 
Christ was more than the re- 
vealer of God. He was the rev- 
elation of God.’’ ‘‘ The aton- 
ing Christ is the one potent . 
personality in whom the God- 
head is revealed. He is himself 
the sum and substance of the 
Gospel message.’”’ Of the sacra- 
ments in relation to the atone- 
ment, it is well said: ‘‘It is as 
baptism stands for real con- 
secration to Christ, and the 
Lord’s Supper stands for real 
communion with Christ, that 
they ssess spiritual value. 
Their use has been changed into 
abuse whenever they have been 
looked upon as possessing magical 
baptism, a ceremony by which 
sin was washed away, and the 
Lord’s Supper the mechanical 
means of conveying grace.’’ 
There are very many more excel- 
lent thoughts to which space 
forbids allusion. The book as a 
whole is well worthy of careful 
study, and is a valuable addition 
to evangelical literature. 


H. M. W. 
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of Missions. By 
Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. Filem- 


ing H. Revell Company. 1908. 


Under the above catchy title 
this well-known able author has 
added another to his list of valu- 
able books on the subject of mis- 
sions. ‘The book consists of four 
lectures delivered at McCormick 
Theological Seminary on the 
John H. Converse foundation. A 
wide survey of the field is made; 
the subjects of the lectures being : 
‘* A New World-Consciousness,’’ 
‘* Strategic of the Mis- 
sionary Outlook,’’ “‘ A New Cloud 
of Witnesses,’’ and ‘‘ Fresh An- 
nals of the Kingdom.’’ 

The purpose of the lectures, 
to portray a wider outlook for 
missions,- is indicated in the 
preface, where the author says: 
‘‘’The ‘ New Horoscope,’ if read 
aright, may be regarded as por- 
traying an enlarged mission- 
ary outlook, manifested in the 
wakening world-consciousness of 
“the Christian churches and the 
providential significance of the 
opportunity abroad.’’ 

In the first chapter the duty 
and privilege of the church to 
aim for universal dominion, 
world conquest, are set forth. 
To this end it is her duty to 
‘‘cultivate a certain-world con- 
sciousness as a spiritual atmos- 
phere in which he can dream 
and hope and serve,’’ by which | 
world-consciousness is meant 
specially that ‘‘ Unique interest 
of the Christian heart in the 
heart-life of man throughout the 
earth, which we ,are accustomed 
to designate by the general title 
of missions. It may be further 
described as a desire to distribute 
everywhere the universal bless- 
ings of the Gospel of Christ.’’ 

Under the Strategic Aspects 
of the Missionary Outlook the 
value of missions from the stand- 
points of diplomacy, the press, 
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statesmen, educators, literature, 
and politics is discussed. The 
Shanghai Centenary Conference 
is referred to as a ‘‘ Strategic 
Church Council dealing with the 
spiritual welfare of a constitu- 
ency of possibly four hundred 
million souls.’’ : 
Among the New Cloud of 


Witnesses are given lists not 


only of heathen who have been 
converted to Christianity and 
have suffered for the Gospel, as 
the Chinese martyrs of 1900, but 
of prominent men who have wit- 


nessed to the worth of missions, — 


among them the Right Honorable 
Winston Churchill, Sir Alexander 
Simpson, Honorable W.J. Bryan, 
Mr. W. T. Ellis, and prominent 
Japanese and Indian Christians. 

The last chapter dwells on the 
wonderful opportunities now of- 
fered to the church in mission 
fields. Reference is made to 
what the author terms the large 
‘‘cosmopolitanism’’ in the out- 
look of missionary agencies. 
While the fundamental aim to 
organize the church as a body of 
communicants and to rescue the 
individual is not to be minimized, 
we have reason to expect that 
the effect of mission work will 
manifest itself in the intellectual, 
social, industrial, political, and 
administrative life of the people. 
The solution to race problems 
will finally be found in Christian 
missions, an idea that should 
stimulate the faith and zeal of 
missionaries, though it is being 
realized but tardily. Says our 
author: ‘‘It is not too much to 
say that the ideal influence which 
a kindly and helpful missionary 
service is capable of exerting may 
be likened to a new international 
beatitude voicing itself above the 
tumult and clash of interracial 
struggles.’’ 

The book is helpful and hope- 
ful and a valuable addition to a 
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missionary library. As an ap- 
dix, is added an address de- 
ivered at the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions on the subject, ‘‘ The 
Message of Christianity to Other 
Religions.’’ 
Jo: BD. 


The Kingdom in India: Its 
and Its Promise. By Jacob Chane 
berlain, author of ‘“‘In the Tiger 
Jungle’’, ‘‘ The Cobra’s Den’”’, etc., 
etc. With a Biographical Sketch b 
Henry NitchieCobb. F. H. R 


Co. 1908. Pp. 301. 

This stout volume contains 
eighteen papers written by Dr. 
Chamberlain at various times, all 
on the central theme of the evan- 
gelization of India, in which he 
was not only an expert but a 
past-master. The plan involves 
a certain amount of repetition 
but this of no practical impor- 
tance, and certainly no dis- 
advantage. The total impres- 
sion is of the almost insurmount- 
able obstacles to be met with in 
that strange congeries of king- 
doms making an empire, and 
not less of the sublime faith and 
patience of the saints who have 
so long been undermining the 
foundations of the complex sys- 
tems of superstition with which 
India is honeycombed. It does 
not require a residence of a week 
in India on the part of an ex- 
perienced missionary in China to 
make it evident that in very 
many particulars the work of 
establishing the Kingdom of God 
is there even more difficult than 
in China. But in India there 
is certainly this great fact no- 
where confronted in China that 
the people have an innate con- 
sciousness of sin, and often a 
burden to be rid of it which im- 
pels them to sufferings which 
are among the most remarkable 
phenomena of the religious life 
of those variegated peoples. 
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One can hardly resist the im- 
ssion in reading the lives of 
. Duff, Wilson, Chamberlain, 
and others of their period, that 
they belong to a different ¢yZe of 
men from the modern missionary. 
It seems to be a modus of the 
divine providence that the ablest 
and most consecrated men should 
appear at the times of special 
need, usually at the beginnings 
of e . Among men of this 
sort Dr. Jacob Chamberlain will 
never be forgotton for his va- 
ried evangelistic, medical, liter- 
ary, and especially Bible trans- 
lation labor: 

The volume will make ex- 
cellent collateral reading for 
classes studying India in any of 
jts multiform phases. 

A. H. S. 


An English and Chinese Standard 
Dictionary. 2 vols. Commercial 
Press. $15.00. 


This handsome work marks a 
distinct forward step in the prog- 
ress of China. The first dic- 
tionary issued by this Press was in 
one volume ; now two thick vols. 
of 1,300 pages each are needed 
to explain the 120,000 words 
and phrases contained in them, 
which range of words is thought 
sufficient for the needs of young 
Chinese at their present stage 
of progress. The Commercial 
Press being a wealthy corpora- 
tion, spared no expense in get- 
ting the best possible editor-in- 
chief and the ablest colleagues, 
sixteen in number, all either St. 
John’s or Queen’s College men. 
W. W. Yen, the editor-in-chief, 
who took his Doctor’s degree in 
Peking on the new system, is 
certified by Dr. F. L. H. Pott, in 
a flattering preface, to be the very 
best man they could have got 
for the work. ‘Two years seems 
short enough for the completion 
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of the task, and yet that is the 
time mentioned. The original 
idea was to translate Webster's 
bodily, but this was abandoned 
as too costly. Finally it was 
decided to adopt Nuttall’s Dic- 
tionary as a basis and insert from 
other sources as found advisable. 
The editors know as no other 
Chinese know the enormous 
difficulties of compiling a dic- 
tionary of this sort, and while 
they modestly say that their 
work is merely a beginning to- 
wards the making of a good 


English-Chinese dictionary, it 


is safe to say that where they 
have come short no one else 
could possibly have done as well 
as, much less, better than they 
have done. No European seems 
to have had anything to do with 
the work, though some slips 
could have been avoided if a 
good scholar had read the proofs. 
Not only will Chinese students 
of this generation bless the 
editors and the Commercial 
Press, but many foreigners, ex- 
pecially literary workers, will 
also feel grateful to them for this 
splendid dictionary. 


Seas Between, or Called to the East 
and Claimed by the West. By Annie 
M. Wood. Elliot Stock. Pp. 282. 


This is a novel of missionary 
life in Canton and that region, 
evidenly written by one who 
lived there at least for a time. 
Various types of missionaries, 
especially female missionaries, 
married and single, are on the 
whole truthfully pourtrayed. 
The tragedy of love, or the want 
of it among single missionaries, 
is the record which runs through 
the whole book, and that is a side 
of their life which could be treated 
of nowhere outside a novel. The 
book is intended to help missions 
by picturing some things ‘‘as 
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they are.’’ The various calls to 
the field, theories of work and life 
are carefully described. On p 
1m we are startled to hear that 
one reason why Mr. R. came to 
the field was that he found mis- 
sionaries on furlough so much 
better read than the home men 
that he resolved to go abroad, 
so that he might have leisure to 
indulge his literary tastes! That 
certainly is not our estimate of 
missionaries generally. 


Meyer's Present Tenses 

of pS Blessed Life. Translated by 
Rev. C. W. Pruitt. China Baptist 
Publication Society, Canton. Pages 
74. Price 10 cents. 


The translator has given to 
the Chinese churches the gist of 
Meyer’s well known essays. 
The eighteen chapters of the 
original are taken up without 
introduction and without ex- 
planation and put into read- 
able Chinese with many neces- 
sary adaptations to Chinese view- 
points and conditions prevailing 
in this empire. There must be 
many Christians advanced in 
knowledge of spiritual things 
who will enjoy the feast thus 
made available for them. It 
cannot be but that the simplic- 
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ity, the estness, the faith, 
the insight, ‘and even the rep- 
etition of Meyer will make a 
place for him and his message as 
this and other translations of his 
writings become a part of the 
growing Christian literature on 
the deeper spiritual life. 
j. 


Eight Easy Lessons in -day 
hinese. By Mrs. Arnold Foster, 
Wuchang. Presbyterian Mission 
Press. Price 20 cents. 


The, standard system of ro- 
manization is used. This book- 
let is so simple that the laziest 
and most diffident student is 
compelled to feel ‘‘ well, if this is 
Chinese, it is not so hard after 
all’’. For naive simplicity we 
have at last reached the ultimate. 
There is indeed no suspicion of 
a system or grammar (Gouin or 
any one else’s), but if you master 
these lessons, you can at least 
make your servants understand 
your common wants, though we 
do not advise you to call your 
cook da-szi-wu’’ Fi] FH. If 
you do him such an honour, 
don’t be surprised if he accepts 
you as his subject! Jy FF siao- 
ya must be Hankow mandarin for 
** child °’. 


aan Books in Preparation. 
(Correspondence invited.) 


The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 44 Boone Road, Shanghai, 
of the work they are engaged on, so 
that this column may be kept u 
to date, and overlapping prevented. 
N. B. Some whose names have been 
on this list a long time are asked to 
write and say if they have given up 
the work, or what progress, if any, 
they are making. Perhaps they are 
keeping others from doing the work. 


C. L. S. List 


Booker T. Washington’s ‘*Up from 
Slavery.’’ By Mr. Kao Lun-ching, 

Selections from Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary. By D. MacGillivray. 

New Life of Christ. By D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

Japanese Educational System. E, 
Morgan (out). 

Wide Wide World. By Mrs. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

Life of Rev. William Muirhead. 
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Sharman’s ‘‘Studies in the Life of 
Christ.”’ B Miss Sarah Peters. 
Nearly ready for the press. 


Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 

Alone with God, by Dr. J. H. Garri- 
son. W.Remfry Hunt. 

Organ Instructor. By Mrs. R. M. 
Mateer. 

Teddy’s Button. Mrs, R. M. Mateer. 

Murray’s New Life. R.A. Haden. 

Murray’s Like Christ. By Mr. Chow, 
Hangchow College. 

Illustrations for Chinese Sermons, 
by C. W. Kastler. 

By the same. Chinese Preacher’s 
Manual and Daily Light for Chinese. 


ystematic Theology. 12 parts. 
Dr. DuBose. sd 


Stepping Heavenward. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 


Expository Com.on Numbers. By 


G. A. Clayton. 


Expos. Com. on Hebrews, by G. L. 
Pullan. 

Little Meg’s Children. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 

Prof. Chwolson’s Hegel, Hackel, 
Kossuth, and the 12th Commandment. 
By F. Ohlinger. 

Miss Garland proposes a Childrens’ 
Hymnal on a scale much larger than 
hitherto attempted—iu fact a Chinese 
**Golden Bells.’’ 

Sermons on Acts. Genabhr. 


Pontoppidan’s Explanation of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism. American Lutheran 
Mission. 

Outlines of Universal History. H. 
L. W. Bevan, Medhurst College. 

Concordance. Dr. C. H. Fenn. 


Essentials of Christianity (Methodist 
Theology). Dr. A. P. Parker. 


Torrey’s What the Bible Teaches. 
By J. Speicher. 


Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Speicher. 


Psychology for Teachers. By S. B. 
Drake. 


Ancient Babylonia and Assyria. B 
S. B. Drake. by 


‘“‘His Great Apostle,’’ and ‘ His 
Friends.” By Rev, Chang Yang-hsiin. 
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Catechism for Primary Sunday 
Schools, By Mrs, Crawford. 


. Choosing a Life Work—Yours. A 
manual of texts for young Christians. 
Stalker’s Paul. 


Robert Speer’s Principles of Jesus. 
J H. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls. 
Both in mandarin. Many Infallible 
Proofs. Inspiration of a Christian. 
Fulness of Power. By J. Vale. 


Mrs. Nevius’ Mandarin Hymn Book. 


Dr. and Mrs, Nevius’ Manual for 
Christians, with answers to the ques- 
tions. 

Practical Chemistry in three parts: 

I, Inorganic, Elementary. 


II. Inorganic, Qualitative and 
Quantitative Analysis. 


III. Organic. 
By H. G. Whitcher and Bae Yi- 
chang. 
Practical Physics, by the same and 
Liu Kuang-chao. 
Higher Algebra, by the same and 
Liu Kuang-chao. 


The Roman Theology and the Word 


. of God, by Alphonso argento. 


Constructive Studies in Life of 
Christ. H; W. Luce. 


New Primer of Standard Romaniza- 
tion on the Accumulative Method. 
By Frank Garrett. 

Notes on the Chinese Text of Mat- 
thew, II.-VII., by F. W. Baller (out). 
I, Pandita Ramabai. J. Hutson. 

2. Secret of Victory Over Sin. J. 
Hutson. Meyer’s. 

3. Young Men, Don’t Drift. J. 
Hutson. Meyer's. 

4. Our Bible Reading. J. Hutson 
Meyer’s. 

5. Peace, Perfect Peace. J. Hutson. 
Meyer’s. 

6. Training of the Twig, Draw- 
bridge. J. Hutson. 

The first five are ready in Mandarin. 


By Y. M. C. A. 


Main Lines in the Bible. Fred. S. 
Goodman. 

How to Study the Bible. Torrey. 

Habit. Prof. William James. 


Fundamental Principles of the 
Christian Life. H.C. King. 


Outline Studies in Biblical Facts and 
History. J. N. De Puy and J. B. Travis. 
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The Revival in Manchuria 


Extracts from an article by Dr. WALTER 
PHILLIPS, Newchwang. 

This is an attempt to give 
some account of what is probably 
the greatest spiritual movement 
in the history of missions in 
China. Let me make a few 
remarks by way of preface. 

The first is that the Christian 
convert in China is no more a 
perfected saint than his brother 
anywhere else, even although he 
has faced the momentous step of 
breaking with all his earlier be- 
liefs. In the second place his 
surroundings are incomparably 
more debasing and spiritually 
deadening, and he lacks almost 
every prop, religious and social, 
which the usage of generations 
has built into the whole fabric 
of Christian morality in the West. 
Lastly, and most important of 
all, the Christian church, ham- 
pered by the inheritance of cen- 
turies of laxity and superstition, 
has not yet had time to develop 
in her members that responsive, 
‘individual conscience which in- 
deed is born with Christianity, 
but whose maturity is dependent, 
to an extent not ordinarily 
appreciated, on social custom and 
religious environment. These 
considerations will help to ex- 
plain some of the most saddening 
features of the Revival. During 
its course we came to realize 
with a shock that our Christians 
were but a step removed from 
their heathen neighbours. The 
Manchurian church was to out- 
ward seeming growing fair and 
prosperous, but the watchers 
could see that something was 
lacking. The church had had 
its baptism of persecution ; it had 
its roll of martyrs, but even like 


the Church of Corinth the sense 
of sin had taken no hold of its 
members as a whole. The Re- 
vival has come, and the men 
and women, who for days wept 
and sobbed and debased them- 
selves in utter contrition and 
agony of spirit, have gotten a 
knowledge of sin, its blackness 
and its power, which nothing 
hereafter can take away. The 
Revival has given a Christian 
conscience to the church. 

It had long been the custom 
at most centres to have special 
meetings for the deepening of 
spiritual life at the Chinese New 
Year. For such meetings at 
Liaoyang and Moukden the ser- 
vices of Mr. Goforth, of the 
Canadian Mission in Honan, had 
been secured. At the same time 
two Chinese evangelists were 
sent into Korea to enquire into 
the revival there. Of this move- 
ment we in Manchuria had of 
course heard, but most of us put 
it down largely to the alleged 
instability of the Korean charac- 
ter, or to the political struggles 
of the country. The deputation 
returned, and it was soon seen 
that a new energy and vigour 
was with them. The special 
meetings commenced, and pres- 
ently before the astonished eyes 
of the people there began to be 
reproduced those outbursts of 
prayer and ‘confession which had 
drawn the eyes of the Christian 
world on Korea. 

Soon the movement spread. 
At Kuangning, Chinchow, Hsin- 
mintun, the -same outbursts 
followed the preaching of the 
evangelist; north and south it 
went, till in every corner of the 
province the fire of Christian life 
blazed up with a fiercenmess as 
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unparalleled as it was unexpect- 
ed, till the very wayfarers on 
the roads began to talk of the 
new stir in the ‘ Jesus Church,’ 
till it became a by-word in the 
villages, ‘‘ Avoid these Chris- 
tians; their God is a spirit of 
confessing, who will force you 
to disclose what no yamén torture 
could wring from you.’’ 

In each fresh centre the type 
of meeting was very similar. 
Two delegates from elsewhere 
would describe the experiences 
of their own church with even 
more than the dramatic force 
natural to most Chinese preachers. 
Mr. Goforth would speak on such 
topics as prayer, sin, the power 
of the Spirit, topics old enough, 
not dealt with in any new way. 
A period of prayer usually fol- 
lowed, during which the pent up 
feelings of the audience rose slow- 
ly to bursting point. Then all 
at once a wave seemed to stir 
and break over the rapt audience ; 
with sobs, shrieks, and groans 
men fell on their faces, or stood 
upright and told of their sins— 
a very catalogue of crime—till 
their separate cries were merged 
and lost in the swelling tide of 
general weeping that gradually 
rose and culminated in a great 
shout, which startled the mer- 
chants in their shops and often 
brought the people in the streets 
hurrying to the church doors. 
And out of this lamentation and 
bitter cry was born a sound new 
in Manchuria—the strong voice 
of united prayer, that mounted 
and surged upwards like a mighty 
roaring wind. | 

It will help to the understand- 
ing of the Revival if I describe 
as briefly as may be the occasion 
at Chinchou when first I came in 
touch with it. Meetings had 
been going on for a week ; hence 
I was ushered into the heart of 


things unprepared, and, I must in 
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candour add, with a strong tem- 
peramental prejudice against 
revival hysteria’’ in all its 
forms, so that mine is at least 
impartial testimony. 

At once, on entering the church, 
one was conscious of something 
beyond the common. The place 
was crowded with members from 
all over the district, and tense 
reverent attention sat on every 
face. The very singing was 
vibrant with new joy and vigour. 
The opening prayer was scarcely 
ended when a voice from the 
audience took up the strain, not 
in the old flowing stereotyped 
phrases, but in faltering broken 
words direct from the heart. An- 
other and another followed in 
eager exercise of new found 
power ; sometimes two or three 
joining in at once till a hymn was 
given out to stop the unceasing 
stream. ‘Then came an address, 
vivid enough, yet not out of the 
ordinary, telling how one cold 
and almost hopeless congregation 
after another in the Moukden 
district broke down before the 
zeal and prayer of the voluntary 
workers who visited them. The 
people knelt for prayer, silent at 
first; but soon one here, and 
another there, began to pray 
aloud. The voices grew and 
gathered volume and blended into 
a great wave of united supplica- 
tion that swelled till it was al- 
most a roar, and died down again 
into an undertone of weeping. 

Now I understood why the 
floor was so wet ; it was wet with 
pools of tears! The very air 
seemed electric—I speak in all 
seriousness—and strange thrills 
coursed up and down one’s body. 
Then above the sobbing, in 
strained, choking tones, a man 
began to make public confession. 
Words of mine will fail to convey 
the awe and terror and pity of 
these confessions. It was not so 
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much the enormity of the sins 
disclosed, or the depths of ini- 
quity sounded, that shocked one. 
It was the agony of the penitent, 
his groans and cries and voice 
shaken with sobs; it was the 
sight of men forced to their feet, 
and in spite of their struggles 
impelled as it seemed to lay bare 
their hearts, that moved one and 
brought the smarting tears to his 
own eyes. Never have I ex- 
perienced anything more heart- 
shaking, more  nerve-racking 
than the spectacle of those souls 
stripped naked before their fel- 
lows. It seemed to violate the 
privacy of the being, to outrage 
every instinct of the individual, 
and yet those who were most 
racked and torn by their emotions, 
once they had made a clean breast 
of their sins, seemed to find 
peace, and their faces shone with 
an ecstacy their streaming eyes 
could not belie. So for hour 
after hour it went on till the 
strain was almost more than the 
onlooker could bear. And then 
again would swell that wonderful 
deep organ tone of united prayer. 
And ever as the praying sank 
again the ear caught that dull 


underflow of quiet sobbing, of 


desperate entreaty from men and 
women who, lost to their sur- 
roundings, were wrestling for 

The meeting began at 
four o'clock ; it was nearly eight 
when almost by force it was 
brought to a close. 

What of the preaching that 
could produce such results? At 
Newchwang from day to day I 
followed Mr. Goforth. His was 
the direct, wunhesitating mes- 
sage; there was no undue elo- 
quence, no abstractions or phi- 
- losophising. To me it seemed 
almost too materialistic ; and yet 
it gripped the Chinese mind, 
gave his auditors the truth in 
the concrete form most suited to 
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them, and with varied anecdote 
and illustration drove home the 
warning. There was more of 
the love of God and less of the 
terrors of the law than I had 
been led to expect, and there 
seemed nothing human to ac- 
count for the phenomena that 
followed. 

The Revival still goes on, and 
whereunto it will grow no man 
yet can tell. At the meetings 
of Synod in May three days 
were taken up in hearing and 
discussing the reports from dif- 
ferent districts, when still more 
mavellous things were told. The 
Chinese with their taste for the 
supernatural enlarged too much 
perhaps on a side of the Revival 
which the educated Western idea 
would pass over. Some of the 
phenomona they spoke of as 
works of the Spirit might seem 
as explicable by natural causes, 
and yet it is right they should 
be mentioned. They spoke of 
huge crowds drawn to chapel 
doors and windows by the uproar 
within; of outsiders who had 
never heard Christianity preach- 
ed; of soldiers who came to 
enquire the cause of the clamour 
and the weeping, even of Boxer 
leaders who in the killing time 
had done Christians to death, 
being swept up in the whirlwind 
of the meeting and falling down 
and making confession ; of whole 
towns moved ; of panics among 
the heathen and wonderful con- 
versions; of men who were 
exalted to. ecstacies, who saw 
visions, or were possessed of 
devils ; of voices heard and build- 
ings shaken where they were 
gathered together. 

The whole Manchurian Church 
seems stirred to its depths. The 
leading men are transfigured, 
and their ideas on sin and on 
prayer have moved from pole to 
pole. The members, one and 
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all, have a new zeal to go out 
and tell their neighbours. The 
very school boys are on the 
street preaching and _ selling 
books. The girls in charge of 
some matron spend their half 
holiday in tramps to outlying 
villages, where they gather the 
women together and preach and 
pray half the night. In hospitals 
and public institutions old jealous- 
ies are swept away, and the work- 
ers meet daily to pray fortheir own 
weak hearts and the coming of 
the Kingdom. Enemies have been 
reconciled ; old feuds healed up ; 
gamblers restored ; opium smok- 
ers reclaimed ; men made new. 
No description of the revival 
would be honest that did not 
allow for criticisms, or men- 
tion possible dangers. In all 
spiritual awakenings there are 
elements human as well as 
divine; still when every allow- 
ance has been made these are 
but. small blots on so great a 
work. Our Christians, unfamil- 


iar with the history of revivals, — 


lay perhaps too much stress on 
externals, look too much for 
phenomena. We thought them 
stolid; it may be that in the 
future we shall have to guard 
against too much emotionalism. 
In times like these they may for- 
get that the Spirit moves in more 
ways than one, and despising 
the deep quiet work in the heart 
may be inclined to exalt public 
confession almost to a sacrament. 
Some, too, there are who look 
on offerings and gifts as in some 
sense an atonemont for their 
sins. Others again not recog- 
nising that such an upheaval as 
they have gone through is a 
cleansing process merely to pre- 
pare for greater things, think 
they will best conserve their 
present warmheartedness by per- 
petuating the desperate strain of 
revival meetings, and resent any 
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attempt to guide them further 
on as a hindrance to the free 
workings of the Spirit. These, 
however, are but cross currents 
that will be swept away on the 
great stream of the Church’s 
life which we hope will spring 
from the Revival. This is but 
the beginning of days; there 
remains a vast work of teaching 
and building up. Yet how shall 
this handful of men and women 
now in the field cope with these 
thousands of awakened souls 
clamouring to be led on to the 
fulness of the Christian life ? 

Of permanent results it is too 
early yet to speak. So far the 
movement has been mainly with- 
in the Church ; but it is already 
spreading, and naturally must 
spread to those without, so that 
next year should see a vast in- 
gathering. There will be back- 
slidings ; after such outpourings 
of emotion some reaction is in- 
evitable, and yet these people 
can never be as they were; they 
are separated from their past as 
by a sea of fire. Above all the 
Manchurian Church has wit- 
nessed the birth of a Christian 
conscience, and what.that may 
mean, He, who we believe gave 
= this great Revival, alone can 
tell. 


Summer Conference on Sunday 
School Work 


The conference on Sunday 
School work, held on Kuliang, 
July 20-21, under the auspices 
of the Fuhkien Sunday School © 
Union, has been one of the most 
practical and helpful gatherings 
ever held on the mountain. Be- 
sides the devotional exercises, 
there were four leading papers, 
followed by open and sometimes 
very animated discussions. | 

The first paper, by the Rev. 
S. J. Nightingale, was on ‘‘ The 
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Sunday School as an Evangelistic 
Agency i in China.’’ The feeling 
in regard to this subject was that 
the Sunday school could become 
a most effective agency for evan- 
gelistic work, and especially in 
reaching the young. . 

The hordes of Chinese lads 
who run the streets in the many 
cities and towns, seemed to have 
been a burden on the hearts of 
those present, and the problem 
of reaching them had apparently 
been confronted by nearly all 
without any satisfactory solution. 
The result of this discussion was 
manifest in the spirit of deter- 
mination to reach out for these 
lads, and a conviction that some 
variation or modification of the 
Sunday school was the very best 
method to get hold of them. I 
cannot illustrate this feeling bet- 
ter than by describing this in- 
cident that took place at the 
close of the session. A veteran 
and well-known missionary of 
nearly fifty years standing in 
China, came up to the writer and 
said : ‘‘I hope you have made a 
note of the matter of the Chinese 
boys for your report-?’’ I replied 
that I thought it went without 
saying that the Sunday school 
would have the lads in view. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘the matter 
is so important that you must 
write very strongly about it, 
and let everybody know how 
urgent we consider it. 
going to do it in our Mission 
when I get back, and we're 
going to make that work go!” — 

The second paper on ‘‘ Sunday 
School Courses Suitable for 
China,’’ by Miss E. S. Hartwell, 
dealt with the subject in a very 
comprehensive manner. It needs 
no comment here, for as I am able 
to send it with this it will speak 
for itself. 

Between these two papers and 
their discussions a model kinder- 
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garten class ok Chinese children 
was conducted on the platform by 
a young Chinese woman, a pupil 
of the Misses Woodhull. This 
class was a revelation to those 
present of the possibilities in 
teaching, in the most natural and 
simple way, along the lines of the 
most scientific pedagogical prin 
ciples. So impressive was this 
model class that the conference 
passed a resolution suggesting to 
the missions of the province that 
at their autumnal conference 
of Chinese workers a Sunday 
school session should be arranged 
for, a special feature of which 
should be such a model Sunday 
echool class as an example to 
the pastors and teachers. 

On the second morning the 
papers were, ‘‘ The Training of 
Chinese Sunday School Work- 
ers,’’ by Miss S. M. Bosworth, 
and ‘‘ Deficiencies in our Present 
Sunday School Work and How 
they can be Rectified,’’ by Rev. 
Dr. Worley. Both papers were 
practical and to the point, and 
the discussions were most help- 
ful ; the only drawback being the 
limitation of time. Upon dis- 
cussing what the actual steps 
were in the training of the young 
Chinese teacher, who had given 
such practical proof of her pro- 
ficiency the day before, it was 
gathered that the main thing 
was personal contact and influence 
of the missionary upon her life 
and work. From her earliest 
days she had been intimately 
associated with the lady mission- 


It was rightly pointed out that 


’ the key to the Sunday school 


problem lay in the training of 
Christian workers, and this point 
was emphasised by the following 
resolution of the conference, 
which is to be sent to each 
mission labouring in the prov- 
ince :— 


| 
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Resolved, That in the opinion 
of this Conference it is most 
advisable for all institutions of 
higher learning, and especially 
theological colleges, to include 
in their curricula the subject of 
Sunday Schools, together with 
training in the practical organ- 
ization and teaching of Sun- 
day school classes, so that the 
future teachers and preachers 
may be equipped for this impor- 
tant work. 

On this second day, instead of 
the model class, a Bible Class 
Study was conducted by the Rev. 
W. LL. Beard M. C. A. 
Secretary), President of the 
Fuhkien Sunday School Union. 
All present were the scholars, 
and the idea was not that it 
Should be considered a model 
class, but a critical and genuinely 
helpful Bible Class study ; and it 
was all this. 

The chairman in summing up 
said he felt the conference had 
been a most valuable one, and 
doubted not that its influence 
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would be manifest in our work 
this year, and that as a result . 
next year’s conference (D. V.) 
would reveal much encourag- 
ing progress. 
Wa. C. WHITE, 
Sec. Fuhkien S. S. Union. 


FoocHow, July 30th, 1908. 


New C., E. Secretaries for China 


It will be learned with interest 
that Mr. and Mrs. Struthers, of 
Missouri, U. S. A., are coming 
to China as Christian Endeavor 
secretaries for the Empire. 
Mrs. Struthers, who, as Miss 
Cameron, attended the Ningpo 
Christian Endeavour Convention 
a few years ago, is deeply in- 
terested in China and will be 
able greatly to help Mr. Struth- 
ers, as she has, herself, been a 
State Christian Endeavour Secre- 
tary, and for years an active 


Christian worker on other lines. 


EmI.Ly S. HARTWELL. 


The Month. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


Imperial sanction has eney been 
mes to the amalgamation of three 
arge industrial plants at Hanyang— 
The Hanyang Iron and Steel Works, 
the Ping Hsiang Coal Mines and the 
Tayeh Iron Mine. H. E. Sheng Kung- 
pao is the president of the new com- 
y which, it is said, has an author- 
ized capital of $20,000,000 and will 
employ 20,000 men. The combination 
is a striking example of what can be 
expected of Chinese initiative and 
management in the future industrial 
development of China.—Work has 
been suspended on the gold mines in 
the Muho valley, North Manchuria, 
because of unproductiveness. The 
company in charge does not 
the equipment necessary to the deep 
mining and the surface vein of ore has 
been exhausted.—The gentry of An- 


hui province are trying to get back 
the concession for the working of the 
Tungkuanshan copper mines which 
was granted to a British syndicate 
in 1904. The Anhui parties maintain 
that the period for which the con- 
cession was granted has expired and 
consequently the rights granted in 
the concession are invalid. The mat- 
ter is now being discussed in Peking 
and the representatives of the Anhui 
gentry have telegraphed to the British 
concessionaire expressing their wil- 
lingness to pay a certain sum but 


_rejecting as unjust the demand for 


for £400,000 which the concession- 
aires are said to have proposed as the 
basis of negotiation. — Preparations 
for work on the Tientsin-Poukou 
railway are being pushed. Taitai K. 
S. Low, a graduate of the Troy Poly- 
technic College of New York State, is 
the director of the Southern, the 
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British, portion of the road.—Viceroy 
Chang Chi-tung, who has been ap- 
am Director-General of the Han- 
ow-Canton Railway, is pushing plans 
to hasten the construction. He has 
notified the representatives of Han- 
kow, Hupeh and Kuantung that un- 
less they complete the subscriptions 
for the enterprise that the Chinese 
government will take over the con- 
struction of the railway and a foreign 
loan will be raised for the. purpose. — 
Examinations of students were held 
during the month for entrance to the 
newly-established Customs college in 
Peking, which will provide a few years’ 
course Calculated to equip young men 
for holding positions of responsibility 
in the Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Under a joint agreement of the Gov- 
ernor of Chihli and Tartar-General of 
Ili a cotton spinning and weavin 
mill is to be started in Tientsin. 
deputation will be sent abroad to visit 


the industrial centers of Europe ona 

tour of investigation into industrial 

methods. 
THE MOVEMENT FOR A 


PARLIAMENT, 


Several deputations have been sent 
to Peking from the provinces to urge 
upon the central government the im- 
aggre of fixing definitely upon the 

ate for the establishment of the 
parliament. Memorials have 
n sent from the gentry, literati 
and people of Kiangsu, Chekiang and 
of Fokien provinces praying for an 
early granting of a parliament. These 
memorials are, according to the fixed 
custom, presented to the Censorate, 
It is said that the President of the 
Ceusorate is unfavorable to the move- 
‘ment and consequently the deputa- 
tions and the memorialists have not 
yet accomplished their design. The 
provincial assemblies are to be estab- 
lished within one year from date. 
There will be twenty-two assemblies 
in all; the largest being Chibli with 
140 members. The total membership 
in all the assemblies will be 1,677.— 
One new scheme determined upon is 
_ the establishing in Peking of a school 
for the study of constitutionalism. 
The purpose is to train, from among 
the sons of imperial clansmen, a group 
of young men who sadenutieel the 
problem of government. 


CHINA AND OTHER NATIONS, 


H. E. Tong Shao-yi, one of the few 
men educated in Western countries 


who are holding high position under 
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the Chinese ment, has been 
selected as special commissioner to go 


to the United States to thank that 

overnment for the remission of 
Fis. 24,000,000 of the Boxer indem- 
nity exacted in 1900. He will sail 
from Shanghai in September.—Lord 
Li Ching-fang, Minister in London, 
that the Canadian government 
will pay without reduction the claims 
for indemnity made by Chinese sub- 
jects as the results of the anti-Asiatie 
riots in Vancouver in 1907.—Twenty 
students are being sent abroad for 
study by the provincial government of 
Chekiang. me will go to Europe, 
but the large majority to the United 
States. They will pursue engineer- 
ing, commerce, law, shipbuilding and 
other special subjects.—The residents 
in the neighbourhood of Wutaishan 
are quite annoyed by the presence of 
the Dalai Iama and his retinue. and 
will be glad to have them travel on 
to Peking, where the Dalai Lama 
will be received in state as the head 
of the Buddhistic faith.—China and 
Japan are having disagreement again 
over the capture of another Japanese 
cargo which the Chinese claim was 
guns and ammunition being smug- 
gled into Fokien province.—The Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, in conjunction 
with the South Manchurian Railway, 
have completed an arrangement with 
the Siberian railway by which the 
journey from Shanghai to London is 
made in sixteen days, 


OPIUM AND REFORM, 


Considerable attention is being 
given to the important question of the 
restriction by the provincial authori- 
ties of the laud area given to the culti- 
vation of the poppy. Viceroy Tuan 
Fang, of the Liangkiang provinces, 
has reported to the Empress-Dowager 
that he has issued strict orders to the 
magistrates of his viceroyalty to Pop 
hibit the planting of any kind of 
native opium from the latter part of 
this year. Furthermore a destruction 
of all opium ‘seeds has been ordered. 
Similar orders have been issued b 
the viceroy at Canton. Restriction is 
being effected in Yunnan province. 
The Viceroy of the Min-che provinces 
reports to the Throne that he has 
ordered the whole area of land in 
Fokien Province, now given to opium 
cultivation —— to 27,500 
mow), to be planted with cereals this 
autumn. If the order is disobeyed 
the land is to be confiscated.—The 
latter part of the month the British 
Minister called attention to the re- 
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ports from tbe British Consuls in the 
various China ports which are said to 
indicate that the consumption of the 
drug had increased recently rather 
than decreased. Subsequently the 
Commissioners of Opium Restriction 
held a meeting with the Grand Coun- 
cil, and it was decided that the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy would be prohibited 
after 1909.—Great difficulty is being 
experienced to get the opium users 
in high official circles to stop the 
habit. No less than 2,500 officials 
in Peking have broken, or are break- 
ing the opium habit. It is said that 
more than twenty high officials in 
the Capital have been denounced to 
the Throne by Prince Kung, because 
they have claimed they did not use 
opium when in fact they were opium 
users. The Commission on Opium 
Prohibition propose that every gov- 
ernment official should sign a certifi- 
cate stating whether he is or has 
ever been a swwoker of opium. These 
certificates are to be returned to the 
Commission and after inquiries have 
been made all suspected of the habit 
will be admitted into the Opium 
Examination Bureau and will remain 
there seven days. No one is to be 
employed in the government service 
unless he has a certificate from the 
Bureau showing that he is not an 
opium user. Two high officials, sub- 
Chancellors of Grand Secretariat, have 
been degraded by Imperial edict be- 
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cause of their having sent in false 
reports as to their use of opium. 
Some days later these two officials 
made efforts to break off the habit 
and one has died in the attempt, 
while the other is reported seriously 
ill.—The Empress-Dowager will send 
Tis. 10,000 from the Privy Purse to 
to assist the Commissioners in the 
purchase of anti-opium pills, medi- 
cines, etc., for those officials who 
have the opium habit.—The Rt. Rev. 
Charles Brent, Protestant Episcopal- 
ian Bishop of the Philippines, has 
been appointed head of the American 
mission to the Opium Conference to 
be held in Shanghai in January. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A typhoon did great damage at 
Hongkong on July 30. Many lives 
were lost and much property de- 
stroyed. 


As the result of a powder magazine 
exploding in the canteen of the Ger- 
man barracks in Peking, thrce Ger- 
mans and one Frencliman, officers of 
the Legation Guards, lost their lives. 
The explosion was caused by a fire, 
the origin of which has not been 
reported. 

A number of deaths have occurred 
at Hankow as the result of a scourge 
of cholera. In several instances death 
has claimed members of the foreign 
community, 


Missionary Journal. 


BIRTH. 
AT Kwan-hsien, Szechuen, 23rd July, 
to Rev. and Mrs. JAMES Hourson, 
C. I. M., a daughter (Agnes Maud). 


DEATHS. 

AT Kuling, 17th August, LEONARD 
CLAYTON, youngest son of Dr. and 
Mrs. John MacWillie, A. C. M., 
Wuchang, aged one year and nine 
months. 

At Mokanshan, 18th August, LuLu E., 
wife of Rev. R. T. Bryan, D.D., 
S. B. M., Shanghai. 


ARRIVALS. 


AT SHANGHAI :— 


3rd August, Dr. H. M. MCCANDLISS, 
A. P. M. (ret.), Kiung-chow, Hainan. 


21st August, Rev. S. E. 
B. M, (ret.), Ching-chow-fu. 
- 23rd August, Mr. GRAHAM ANDER- 
SON, London Mission College, Tien- 
tsin. 
24th August, Rev. and Mrs. W.°H. 
GRANT and two children, C. P. M. 
(ret.). Rev. J. C. DEAN, Mr. E. P. 
MILLER, and Misses A. E. BYERLY © 
(ret.).; A. S. TATTERSHALL and E. J. 
WHEELER, all A. C. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


FROM SHANG/AI :— 
Misses Hook and FLEMING, C. E. 
Z. M., for England via Siberia. 
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designs, theelementary ‘facts of Charte » Geolegy, 
ENTURY ATLA® OF PoruLaR Asraoyomy. 

‘The Asraonomy i is Popular.” ‘The description of Eclipses, 
Lakaz. “Craters, etc., is so clear and: well illustrated that any Chinese. 
average scholar must understand ._These books ate editions de 
Bound in cloth, with’ gilt vrnamen tation and lettering, they are ideal gifts 
to ‘give. ‘tow ‘Mandarin: or literary’ Chinese’ friend. $5.50 each, 


Universal History, Cloth, gilt lettering 
Bamland’s Russia. Ulostraced. Cloth: Borda, 

“Tables of Chinese Chronclogy from the Chon Dynasty. Cloth. 
The Wonderful Century; by Ruse! Waliace, ‘Tihistrated 
‘History. of Commerce in Eur'pe. H. De B. Gibbins 
Evolution, wy Edward Clodd. Ilustrated 240 


fs 


Arithmetic (2 volk.)>- Tokio Notmal Schoo! Text book Series 60. 


— 


History of Our Country} 


sale at toe Presbyterian Mission press. 


* 


Christian ‘Hiterature. 


MaoGILLIVRAY’S CATALOGUE ts what you want. 


wéll-known missionary: writes of it as: follows : — 


Year splendid work <in the Catalogue of Christian Litérature lays us all under 
It. is book: of- miny books, and. read and 
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